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SONNETS. 


BY AUBREY DF VERE. 
ON COLONISATION. 


How looks a mother on her babe, a bard 
On some life-laboured song?) With humble pride, 
And self-less love, and joy to awe allied :— 
So should a State that severed self regard, 
Her child beyond the waves. Great Nature’s ward, 
And Time’s, that child one day, with God for guide, 
Shall waft its parent’s image far and wide ; 
Yea, and its Maker's, if by sin unmarred. 
Conquest I deem a vulgar pastime: trade 
Shifts like the winds: and power but comes to go: 
But this is glorious, o’er the earth to sow 
The seed of nations—darkness to invade 
With light—to plant, where silence reigned and death, 
The thrones of British law and towers of Christian faith. 


TO THE NOBILITY OF ENGLAND. 


Princes of England! undeposed as yet, 
While thunder-stricken thrones around you quake, 
And ‘ perplexed” kings themselves their sceptres break, 
With a firm hand your house in order set. 
If sound ye be at heart, external threat 
That soundness can but probe to prove, Awake! 
Hold fast your birthright for the people’s sake: 
Let high and low discharge their mutual debt, 
Things hollow must collapse; effete decay : 
But that which stablished first Nobility— 
Valour and Trath—if these abide, her stay, 
While live the nations, she can never die. 
Be true to England, to yourselves be true, 
And England shall work out her furthest fates by you. 





THE LONE GRAVE-YARD. 


BY J. LEANDER STARR. 


On Nyack’s shore the mighty Hudson flows, 
Aud on its banks the weeping willow grows; 
A wood-embower'd spot thus shaded o’er, 
Lies half concealed, sloping towards the shore. 


Beneath the willows which are growing there, 
Repose the forms of those ‘once young and fair ; 
The aged, too, here rest in mystic sleep, 

And here the widow often comes to weep. 


It is a lovely spot for those who ¢hink— 

For close beside the forest-covered brink, 
The placid river rolls its gentle waves, 
And breezes fresh fan o’er the silent graves. 


Oft here I’ve sat on a still summer day, 
When lured from city life, and cares away ; 
And lost in contemplation here reclined, 
And sought to calm the turbulence of mind. 


The bright sun sparkling on the rippled wave, 
The light-winged bird chaunting on every grave, 
The balmy, pure, and health-restoring breeze, 
Sporting its gambols thro’ the leafy trees.— 


In such a spot whole hours have past and fled, 
With no companionship except the dead ; 

Yet not ¢ime lost, for even the silent tomb, 
Proclaims its le#fon—teaches of our doom. 


And we may read, while thoughtful and alone, 
A useful lesson from the sculptured stone ; 
And lay to heart, and in our own behalf, 

The moral found in every epitaph. 


How calm the mind when rambling ’mid such scenes, 
What lessons thus the soul unconscious gleans ! 
How vapid—worthless—now seem worldly cares, 
How vain and mad our mis-spent life appears! 

- * * * 
Who would not choose his grave in village ground ? 
Nature all calm—all sympathy—around ! 
Instead of that false mockery of woe, 
Which city pageants, grand, and heartless show 


Numbered among the village dead I’d lie! 

This be my reeting-place whene’er I die! 

No epitaph—no tomb-stoned fulsome fame, 

But simply this—the record of my name. 
Nyack, 29th Juty, 1849. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 








From the « Living Authors of England,” by Thomas Powell, a new work in 
the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
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tachés, and he was generally despatched to attend the most important po- 
cal meetings. 

-- the Chronicle appeared those clever sketches which first made the 
name of “ Boz” known to the world; this soubriquet he had given to his 
youngest brother, Augustus, whom he called Moses, which, corrupted in- 
to Boses, finally became “ Boz,” and, as a remembrance of fondness for 
the child, he resolved to adopt it ashis literary name. These sketches 
are too well known to need any distinct criticism ; the surprising nainute- 
ness of their details, the ingenuity with which he selects peculiarities, 
and by humourous exaggeration carries them into the world of caricature, 
made him at once the favourite author of those who read only to be 
amused. It may be doubted whether these sketches will not be his chief- 
est passport to fame in future times; unable to construct a symmetrical 
plot, his larger works grow tedious; compelled, by the very nature of his 
plan to publish his chapters separately, he has confined the artistic unity 
of his novel to the ephemeral necessity of producing something very pi- 
quant for every number; the great etfects are, therefore, frittered away 
in the progress of the work, and the crowning interest of the climax is 
divided among twenty numbers, published at stated intervals: this unfor- 
tunate dilution of an originally strong article is avoided in his first pro- 
duction, and the *‘sketches” will probably always remain as a record of 
the life of the lower classes of England. 

His next work was a smart brochure, entitled ‘Sunday under three 
heads,’ to which he placed the assumed name of “ Timothy Sparks.” 
Here he lays bare, with an unsparing hand, the hollowness of that phar- 
isaical sect which endeavoured, by legislation, to enforce the gloom of a 
puritanic fast on the Christian’s cheerful Sabbath. This work, which is 
not generally known, had prefixed to it anironical dedication to the Bishop 
of London, who had rendered himself busy in the matter. There are 
many admirable sketches in this little volume, full of point and bitter 
truth; such as the description of a “‘ fashionable congregation of miserable 
sinners,’ where the levity, foppery, and millinerism of the whole assem- 
bly of “prayerful persons” are depicted with much power and sarcasm. 
A picture in this sketch, of a father fetching home the Sunday dinner 
from the bakers’s, with all his little ones hailing him as he comes up the 
street, within sight of his own door, is one of those graphic touches of 
low life which place Mr. Dickens far above all competition in that in- 
ferior class of writing. We havea great objection to this eternal painting 
with mud, instead of colours; introduced into a story asa part of the 
whole, it is an agreeable change and gives greater effect to the pathetic 
and loftier portions, as the scenes where Dogberry aud Verges figure in 
Shakspeare’s drama of “ Much Ado about Nothing ;” but when this is the 
entire staple, the work becomes degraded to a far lower style of art, and 
is not the representation of life, but only of a particular phase of it; a 
Hamlet of grave-diggers, or a Henry the Fifth full of Nyms and Bar- 
doiphs, would be au equivalent in the world of letters to most, if not all, 
of Mr. Dickens’ works. 

The writing of “ Pickwick” was one of those accidents which now 
and then happen ina ‘‘literary life ;’”’ itis, however, an absurdity to be- 
lieve that had not this special opportunity occurred, the author of “ Oliver 
Twist” would have waited for circumstance to make hima popular 
writer; his genius would have created the circumstance had it not been 
offered to him without the trouble of waiting. Itis, however, strictly 
true that Mr. Dickens was at first engaged merely to illustrate the de- 
signs of Mr. Seymour, the artist, who had formed the idea of ridiculing, 
in a series of engravings, that class of pompous dullnesses which strut 
about society in the peacock feathers of a few facts learned by rote, and 
which they consider and call learning. We are sometimes inclined to 
agree with Lamb, who, when asked by a member of the Royal Society to 
define learning, boldly answered, and maintained for a considerable time, 
that it was the systematic arrangement of ignorance—a grammar which 
all solemn fools quoted. Seymour thought that a club of Cockneys, tra- 
velling about geologizing, botawizing, gormandizing, and employed on 
other equally scientific pursuits, would be the most popular vehicle for 
satirizing that class of ‘‘ emphatic nothings ’ which deligkt in the appen- 
dage to their name of F. R.S.,A. 8.8. or any other mysterioys signs which 
they think have the magic power cf bestowing learning or distinction. 
The melancholy termination of the caricaturist’s career, soon, however, 
gave to Mr. Dickens the paramount voice in this joint work. 

The suicide of Mr. Seymour was rendered doubly distressing to him, 
by the fact of his having dined with the novelist the very day on which 
he perpetrated this terrible deed of despair. 

He had left Mr. Dickens’ house after a merry evening, when the latter 
had pointed out to Mr. Seymour two passages in the new number which 
he wished illustrated. Next morning Mr. Dickens was surprised at re- 
ceiving a very early visit from one of his publishers, Mr. Chapman. His 
manner was so agitated that the author’s first impression was that he had 
come toannource a suspension of payment. ‘“ Good heavens,” cried Mr. 
Dickens, “‘ whatis the matter?” Mr. Chapman’s reply horrified him— 
“Poor Seymour has destroyed himself!’’ They both started for the ill- 
fated artist’s house, where they found the melancholy report was too true ; 
there lay the hapless son of genius dead, and the cause of the rash act was 
perfectly apparent to them, for looking round his stucio they saw many 
lithographic stones with the designs scarcely commenced, but which the 
Se had represented to his publishers as being nearly com- 

leted. 

: Mr. Dickens’ solution of the mystery is, that on his return home from 
diniog with him, the contemplation of the heavy arrears of works he bad 
to do, operating on a quick nervous temperament, somewhat excited by 
wine, produced a temporary delirium, under which influence he destroy- 
ed himself. Every reader of Pickwick knows that Mr. Browne was en- 
gaged to complete the illustrations ; and he has done it with such spirit 
and felicity that we venture to assert very much of Mr. Dickens’ populari- 
ty is owing to the tangible shape in which the artist places the author; in 
a certain sense his rapid and graphic pencil lends to “ airy nothing a lo- 
cal habitation and a name.”’ 

Mr. Dickens’ next work was Nicholas Nickleby, and during this time he 
edited Bentley's Magazine. Here he hada disagreement with the pro- 
prietor and retired from its management. He, however, finished, ac- 
cording to his agreement, the Tale of Oliver Twist, which first appeared 
in this periodical. The dispute originated in the remuueration he received 
as editor. Mr. Bentley complains that he nearly doubled ia less than a 
year the annual sum he had engaged to pay Dickens, and upon his hesi- 
tating to comply with another increased demand, he threw up the con- 
tract altogether. 

The novel of Oliver Twist is certainly the finest piece of construction 
Mr. Dickens has given to the world, and notwithstanding the revolting 
picture it presents of part of human nature, there is little doubt but that 
its total effect has been beneficial. 

We have been told by English magistrates that they had no idea ef the 
infamous system then flourishing, till Dickens attacked it, pen in hand:— 
and several have declared that the recollection of Oliver Twist has com- 
pelled them to give a more patient and indulgent hearing to the unfortu- 
nate orphan, who tossed upon the world, falls into the hands of evil men, 
and becomes their dupe and their victim. In this work he also exposed 
the ignorance, brutality, and conceit of some of the paid officials of Lon- 
don, who are little better than an inferior kind of Jeffries, men who bow 





to the titled or wealthy criminal, and who exhaust their indignation and 
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legal vengeance on the weak and the destitute offender. The character 
of Mr. Fang in this novel was well known to be intended for Mr. Laing, 
the notorious Bow-street magistrate; and so conscious was he of the re- 
semblance, that it was currently ramoured at the time that he wrote to 
“ Boz,” inquiring if he intended to personify him in this picture. 

Report adds, het Mr. Dickens’ reply stated, that Mr. Laing must be the 
best judge how far he felt the cap fitted him. On a later occasion Mr. 
Dickens told us ane be intended to hold up to the scorn and detestation 
of his fellow citizens the conduct of Alderman Sir Peter Laurie, whe, in 
the arrogance and stu jidity of undeserved power declared he would “ put 
suicide down”—as though the terrors of the law would have any effect 
on the phrensied spirit, who fearing not his God, rushed unannounced 
into his presence. When the “Chimes” appeared, the alderman Cute in 
the book was so admirably done that every one acknowledged, by accla- 
mation, the likeness to Laurie. The astonished saddler roared out in the 
indignation and vexation of the moment, “I wonder Mr. Dickens is so 
ungratefu! as to attack me: I have always been civil to him, and didn’t [, 
at the last Lord Mayor's ball, lead Mrs. Dickens down to dinner ?”—Un- 
happy Cate! did not the gormandising noodle see that when the wife of 
a man of genius condescends to honour such a man by accepting a per- 
sonal attention, it is she who confers the favour, and renders him the obli- 

ed party! 

. The + in the Chimes, in which the indignant author ridicules, and 
denounces the blasphemous folly of putting human madness dowa, is 
powerfully written, and a good specimen of Mr. Dickens’ best ftyle. 
No man can write simpler and stronger English than the celebrated Boz, 
and this renders us the more annoyed at those manifold vulgarities and 
slipshod errors of style, which unhappily have of late years so disfigured 
his productions. 

While we are on this point we may as well allude to the character of 
Dombey, the hero of Mr. Dickens’ last completed monthly novel ; this is 
well known as intended to represent a shipowner and merchant “ nota 
hundred miles” from Leadenhall-street, in whose office a relative of the 
novelist is clerk. ; fs fi ; 

The “ little wooden midshipman” of Solomon Gills with his sextant in 
his untiring hand, with his one foot advanced, and his coat tails flying 
back, may be seen, any day, t+vo or three doors down Leadenhall-street, 
and immediately facing the office of the self-satistied and arrogant mer- 
chant who sat for the portrait of Dombey. When the first number ap- 
peared, the likeness was readily recognized by this wealthy merchant's 
relatives, and he was christened Dombey on the spot; he himself was 
not averse to the “high distinction of beinga hero of a work by so pop- 
ular a writer as Mr. Dickens.”” We ourselves have seen him blandly sm 
as the allusion has been made in his hearing; but as the werk proceeded, 
and the heartless mercenary character of a London merchant was unfold- 
ed, his face grew teagically dismal at the slightest reference to what had 
formerly fed his pride! Alas! poor little haman nature, how dreadfal to 
thy ear is the truth when presented by another !—well did the Scotch ex- 
ciseman show his far-sighted heowbedes of the heart of man when he 
wrote 

“Wad but some Power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 

But perhaps in both cases, it would only wound self-love, and kill the 
slumbering devil! We cannot help in this place remarking, that when 
Mr. Dickens commenced ‘‘ Dombey” he stated to several that, in his new 
work, it was his intention to expose the arrogance and pride of many 
English merchants, with an eye to the correction of those notorious 
vices. It is evident to all, that he either lacked the courage or the power 
to achieve so great and praiseworthy an object. It has resulted in the 
miserable failare of grossly libelling and caricaturing one person, and 
thus narrowing a great pablic object toa private end. Had the castiga: 
tor of the Yorkshire schoolmasters, the paid magistrates, the impostor 
architects, the dandy milliners and the grinding usurers, possessed the 
nerve to teach the arrogant merchants of London that their clerks and 
dependents were worthy better treatment than they receive at the hands 
of their Egyptian taskmasters, Mr. Dickens might have secured a fame 
which is fast fading away under his new dispensation of writing ; but this 
narrowing of an originally fine and broad-viewed mind wili always hap- 

en when an author deserts the manly code of his early years, and trans- 
forees himself into the companion of fashionable dandies, literary lords, 
and heartless millionaires. 

It is unnecessary to follow sériatim the progress of so well known a 
writer. His neal are familiar to all, and we shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few critical remarks on his remaining productions. 

Few writers.of modern times equal Mr. Dickens in the fidelity with 
which he selects some family in low life, and paints their portraits ; the 
are complete Dutch pictures ; even the tone of voice, and the look ; an 
the Crummles, the Kenwigs, and the Squeers, are daguerreotyped for 
posterity with an unerring accuracy. When, however, he ventures upon 
the loftier and more compiex phases of human nature he miserably fails, 
and evidences at once that want of universality which renders him, per- 
haps, one of the most one-sided delineators of the human ccnp | that ever 
enjoyed a popular reputation. His want of success in this department 
was once illustrated by a sarcastic writer, as reminding him of the story 
of the scavenger. 

An old master in that, the dirtiest of sciences, was asked one day his 
opinion of anew and popalar apprentice he had. Scratching his head, 
aud looking very profound, he uttered in an oracular tone of voice, that, 
‘in a straightfor’ard piece of business, such as ow coping a crossing, he 
was undeniably great, but when he came to a little dainty bit, a loftier 
kind of fancy work, such as tittivating round a post, he showed a sad 
want of genius.’ So with Dickens in low characters—he is wonderfully 
true, graphic and amusing ; bat when he comes to a little dainty piece of 
portraiture, such asa gentleman, or a young lady of birth, breeding, or 
indeed of any hervic character, he shows a deficiency of power both 
in conception and execution which materially diminishes his chance with - 
posterity. 

His powers of description seem to stop short at Cockneys ; his heroes 
are generally men-milliuers, and his heroines lackadaisical and artificiall 
virtuous nursery maids. He seems to be in an everiasting scuffle wit 
schoolmasters and boarding-house keepers; and though these are per- 
haps two very disgusting specimens, we do not think they ought to form 
the Alpha and Omegaof mankind ; a writer whose staple is of this quali- 
ty wili soon exhaust the patience o* the critics and lower the standard of 
his readers. , 

We notice, with much regret, thata tyrannical schoolmaster is a promi- 
nent character in his present work, “ Copperfield ;” surely we have had 
more than enough of Squeers, Blimbers, and Creakles. Mr. Dickens 
herein becomes the libeiler. A survey of his works would lead to the 
infallible conclusion that all the instructors of youth were bad ; we be- 
lieve thatso far as Mr. Dickens’ own experience of the schooimaster is 
concerned it is very limited ; we do not mean this reproachfully to our 
distinguished countryman; a moment's reflection must convince every 
one that in proportion as art has done little for him, nature has done more; 
but we merely quote it as a singular instance of Mr. Dickens’ being una- 
ble to get beyond his own experience. He can only describe ; what he 
has seen he can tell; the retina of his wonderfully observant eye is per- 
fect; his organ of language is full; the scene is brought before you, 
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Tye Albion. 








powers of exaggeration ; but here he 


heightened into pi by his 
oe wo has bo lmagteatle he is, ina word, a daguerreotypist, not 


stops. He has no imaginetion ; 


& great painter. / ; ; 
f this estimate be correct, it necessarily places the author of Pickwick 


in the second class of literature, and even here notas the first, so long as 
Fielding remains to contest the point. Thathe exceeds Smollett we feel 
assured, from a certain instinct, more unerring than ali the logical de- 
duction in the world ; but so long as breadth and boldness of sketching, 
force of expression, naturalness and brilliancy of colouring are regarded, 
the author of Tom Jones will always be considered the chief in this de- 
partment of literature. With reference to the unfairness of Mr. Dickens 
to schoolmasters, we must be allowed to offer our own experience against 
his. Our schovl recollections ure the pleasantest part of our existence, 
and we hear few names pronounced with more pleasure and gratitude 
than those of Thelwall, Alvey, Gaunt, and Rachham, the names of our 
schoolboy masters, 
» o * * 

A leading distinction between Dickens and Thackeray is the coolness of 
the latter compared with the partisanship of the other. Thackeray is a 
calm, observant, indifferent spectator, with a man of the world’s aspect 
for the conventionals of life, and in spite of his sarcasms it is evident he 
entertains the opinion of Candide, that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. His paradise is a club life, with ragouts, parties, and the most 
recherchés of wines! His bower of bliss is an opera box. He looks at 
mankind through a lorguette as he lounges on his seat, or enjoys the dis. 
tinction of being safely ensconced in the Athenwum, while he observes 
the mob pass by the wind w. 

Dickeus is a poet and a zealot—with more humour than wit, and is to- 
tally destitute of sarcasm. He can vituperate, not sneer! and like most 
humourists, he has a tendency toexaggeration. We all know how a cer- 
tain degree of exaggeration is necessary to get the reader up to the au- 
thor’s mark, but we maintain that Mr. Dickens does it till it becomes so 
apparent as to expose itself. It may be necessary for an actress to rouge 
to a certain extent to counteract the ghastly effect of the broad stage- 
lights on the human countenance, but what should we say of her who 
daubed it on indiscriminately and unsparingly, giving as much to the nose 
as the cheek? So with the author; he composes iv a glow, and beholds 
things immensely brighter than they will appear to the culduess, stupidity, 
or apathy of the common reader! Mr. Dickens’ humour is Falstaffian, 
we admit, but he too frequently stuffs the fine old knight so much as to 
make him little better than a heap of old clothes; he baries the man 
in the buck-basket truly, but he also requires him to wear its contents ; 
and like the grave digger in Hamiet, be has too many waistcoats to be 
funny. Still there is heart and feeling in all this, and while the judicious 
blame the artist for his sacrifice of truth and nature, they laugh at the 
outrageousness of the distortion. Thackeray, on the other hand, never 
loses his temper or his judgment, as Dickens often does: both scourge 
the offender, but the first does it from liking the office, and the other be- 
cause he is angry, and thinks the culprit deserves it. In Vanity Fair the 
lash is always ringing on the back of the unhappy victim, but it is ap- 
plied with the calculating prudence of the slave-driver, with a physician’s 
regard for the life of the subject: he keeps him alive for further opera- 
tions, and for future punishment. Dickens batters his opponentin a pas- 
sion and gives up when tired : he rails and vituperatesall the time, while 
Thackeray, with more severity, tortures at leisure. Both fish: but one | * 
_ his trout out of the water at once and despatches it, while the otner 

eeps it on the hook and drownsit by swimming. Dickens administers 
capital punishment on the spur of the moment; Thackeray imprisons for 
life, and racks his prisoner occasionally by way of amusement. 

Becky is as cold and wicked, as Quilp is a moustrous abortion; Thack- 
eray is a Mephistophiles, Dickens a Faust !—One has most head, the other 
most heart! Both are great observers, but they look different ways. The 


“ William, pray wake, I tell you I hear a noise. 


named to you.” Mrs. Macready, in her usual lady-like manner, welcomed 
him. Mr. Prichard flowered a little and said, ‘ The pleasure he felt in 
showing his respect for so resplendent a genius as Mr. Macready was his 
greatest happiness and reward,” &c. He was interrupted in his blushin 
and glowing enumeration by the 
six, we 
boy's horse—there is a small hen.” 
twe of rhetoric. 
and fever of the world to retire, and in the calm seclusion,” and so on. 
Mr. Macready nipped this fine crop of oratory by saying, ‘* That's a cow ; 
it supplies our family with milk.” “Happy cow, (exclaim-d the mana- 
ger) to supply so great a wan’s family with milk.” 
tense adoration of the minute wished himselfa cow ! 
love of 16 turned himself into a bull, so would Prichard have 
synonymous for Mr. Macready. 


— saying, ‘‘ We don’t dine til 
n arden and paddock—there is my 
r. Prichard put forth a word or 
“ How blissful for a man of genius, tired with the fret 


| have time fora strolli 


Prichard ia the in- 
As Jupiter tor 
one the 


Behold Mr. Prichard actually seated at the same table with Mr. and 


Mrs. Macready! In the course of the evening the courteous host hap- 
pened to say to this simple-minded manager, “ Prichard, make yourself 
at home; ask for whatever you want; I have a warm bath in the house ; 
one would, I am sure, do you good; if you think so, you have only to 
ring; tell my man ;—it is prepared in a minute—now don’t stand on any 
ceremony—it is no trouble.” 


Dinner passed off; Mr. Macready was condescending—the manager 


seemed translated ; towards midnight he was led to his room by his hero, 
and told that he was to consider himself at home, and do as he liked 
Left alone, he gave himself up to a variety of pleasing reflections ; lapped 
in this reverie, time slid on unconsciously; at last the words of Mr. Ma- 
cready, “a warm bath will do you good ; it gives no trouble; it is pre- 
pared ina minute,” fastened upon him with a fatal fascination. “ It will do 
me good,” involuntarily exclaimed Prichard; ‘I feel overpowered with 
the sensations that have rvshed through me; I witl have one; Mr. Ma- 
cready pressed me to take it; he will be offended if Idon’t; I would not 
wound his feelings for the world.” His hand instinctively pulled the 
bell; like fear in Collins’ Ode, 


“ He back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E’'en at the sound himself had made.” 


The tinkling ceased ; dead silence; again the bell was rung louder: no 
one came; Prichard gave up the idea of his bath and thanked the abor- 
tive ringing; at length, just as he was preparing to get into bed there 
was a rap at his door with a half sleepy “ Did you ring sir?” “I should 
like to have a warm bath,” faintly ejaculated Prichard, half suspecting 
the absurdity of the request; “A warm bath sir?” said the servant. 
““Yes; Mr. Macready said I could have a warm bath.” Tho servant 
vanished, and went to his master’s bed-room door and rapped ; the great 
actor was sleeping, no doubt dreaming of histrionic triumphs, with no 
Astor Place in the vista. 


Mrs. Macready was the first to hear this unusual sound. She listened 


a minute’s space, then touching the modern Macleth's arm, said, “ Wil- 
liam, what is that?” a deep guttural growl was the response. 


“ Again the lady at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied.” 


I thought I heard a bell 


ing twice before; William, pray wake, [am getting alarmed.” When 


Mr. Macready was thoroughly awake, he sat up in bed. “ Who is that?” 
said be. ‘ Me, sir,” said the servant, “ What do you mean by disturbing 
usin the middle of the night?’ “ Please, sir, Mr. Prichard wants a warm 
bath!” “A warm bath!” gasped his master, ‘‘ does he know it is the 
dead waste and middle of the night? a warm bath, ha! ha!’ continued 
he, ‘“€ was there no pond on the road bither that he could have washed in ? 
a warm bath, ha! ha! Rouse all the servants; let him have his bath; a 
bath! a bath! his kingdom for a bath!” saying this he sunk hysterically 


observation of Thackeray is particular, that of Dickens general; while on the pillow 


one is content to regard ouly the artificial, the other narrowly chronicles 
the natural. 


we think the epithet one of which the novelist may well be proud. In 
‘* Oliver Twist” we are perpetually reminded of the fact, and we can con- 
ceive nothing more perfect in the way of amusement than a novel writ- 
ten by Charles Dickens in his best manner, and illustrated by William 
Hogarth ! 

Among the scenes of that great fiction. one of the most touching things 
we ever read, is the one wherein the poor sweet-hearted consumptive 
child, who is weeding the garden before any one else has risen, climbs up | ; 
the gate, and putting his little arms through, clasps Oliver round the neck, 
wishing him “ good bye” with a brother’s kiss. They had both been 
beaten and starved together, and in the little child’s “ good bye—God 
bless you,” rushed a world of thought and old feelings, enough to drown 
the voice of a poor-law commissioner in tears. 

It is in nbd. on like this that Mr. Dickens is so superior to the rest of 
his coatemporaries : he often conveys a crowd of associations in a line, 





ference to, beyond the mere fact. 
much of the unsatisfactory nature of that vieit is chargeable to the inja. 
dicious course taken by the very respeetable body of gentlemen, who, 
totally ignorant of the peculiar temperament of the distinguished novel- 


In 1836 Mr. Dickens married Miss Catharine Hogarth, and to all human 


tn , appearance the union has been a happy one; they have a family of seveu 
A modern critic has called Mr. Dickens the Hogarth of authors, and children, the eldest a boy of about twelve years. 

has named after Alfred Tennyson and Francis Jefireys, a piece of vanity 
unworthy so shrewd an observer of human nature. 


His two last boys he 


In 1843 he visited America, but this is too well known to need any re- 
We may, however, say in passing, that 


st, somewhat officiously, though doubtless with the best intentions, took 


charge of him, and, in short, placed him under a complete surveillance, 
which impeded that free observation and genial intercourse with the 
masses which is absolutely necessary to the formation of a just opinion of 
the Americun people. 


He has since passed a year in Italy, and another in Switzerland. He is 


fond of a trip to Faris, but the volatile manners of that vivacious city 
seem to escape him, or baffle his powers of fixing them on the canvas. 


but too often takes a page to reiterate what destroys the whole effect of It may be, that he is unable to depict the finer traits of more polished 


his previous effurt. He leaves nothing to the reader’s imagination: in- 
deed he so overpaints his picture as not unfrequently to obliterate the 
original and successful design. Numberless instances of this might be 


life, and therefore wisely chooses the coarser and more boldly developed 
features of English and American manners to paint from ; be it as itmay, 
it is only as a sketcher of low life that he will descend to future times, and 


i 3 i ? i . . 
given: we content ourselves by calling the reader’s atteution to the de- in this point of view he will be valuable to the future dramatist and his- 


scription of Ruth's pudding making, too well known to quote. , 

Mr. Dickens tells a story remarkably well, and being a good mimic, he 
often imparts to the narrative the reality and vivacity of life: the anec- 
dote of Macready and Prichard is one of his most successful effurts: we 
have the more pleasure in relating this, as it shows that under cover of an 
apparent icy reserve, 

“ Still glows the warmth of genial heat 
In stern Macalpine’s breast.”’ 

While we are on this ‘' trail,’’ we may as well relieve our recollection 
of another anecdote, illustrating the peculiarities of two men so well known 
as Wordsworth and the great tragedian. 

Mr. Macready, on his return from some engagement in Edinburgh, cal 
led on Wordsworth, and was persuaded by the old bard to remain all 
night: they wandered about, talked of the drama, and parted, mutually 
pleased with each other. Shortly afterwards, a friend who knew Ma- 
cready intimately, inquiring of Wordsworth what he thought of his visi- 
tor, received trom the aged poet the following account. “Iwas much 
pleased with him indeed. He is a quiet, modest, unassuming man : 
without the slightest taint of conceit—in short, I gathered from what he 


said, about acting, that he is a bad actor, and he knows it: between our-| « Blot in the ‘Scutcheon” than any work of modern times. 
heard similar high admiration expressed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Taking this for what it is worth, it still shows how highly that unpopular 
poet is esteemed by some of the leading intellects of England and 


America. 


selves, he confessed as much to me.”’ Our friead’s amusement may be 
easily conceived at this instance of the Poet Laureate’s discrimination ; it 
is, moreover, a curious instance of Mr. Macready’s “ private theatricals.”’ 

To return, however, to the story in question, which shows the eminent 
actor in a very amiable point of view ; the simplicity of his guest is truly 
ludicrous. 

A gentleman, of the name of Prichard, having failed as an actor, settled 
down into the more useful occupation of stage-manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. He had the peculiarity of being an extravagant admirer of ce- 
lebrity ; but the chief idol of bis worship was Mr. Macresdy. His de- 
light was intense when he heard that the great tragedian was engaged to 
pray a number of his favourite characters, It seemed to be an honour to 

ear him talk. He resolved, therefore, to show him every attention. 

On Mr. Macready’s first visit to thetheatre, he was almost driven to de- 
spair by the reserved manners of the actor, who seemed a frozen man 
with the powers of locomotion. He, notwithstanding, paid unremitting 
attention to the hero of his worship: looked to the tire in his dressing- 
room; placed lofty wax tapers there, and by a thousand delicate servi- 
ces expressed his deference. After a week's perseverance he was re- 
warded by aninclination of his idol’s head. A few days more, and the 
face ripened into a smile: then camea more rapid thawing ; and one 
morning Mr. Macready was so touched by the deferential respect and at- 
tention of the stage-manager that he actually spoke to him, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Prichard.” Balaam was not more astounded at his doukey’s 
speech, than Prichard at his lion’s condescension—in a little time it ri- 
pened into “ Good morning, Prichard!” and one eareee never to be for- 

otten by the obsequious Prichard, Mr. Macready said,“ Prichard, you 
fon't look well; you want a change of air! I havea little cottage at 
Elstree; come down on Saturday and stay till Monday.” Ina state ot 
sane rapture the admiring stage-manager accepted the invitation. 

ever minutes crawled so slowly as those which iutervened ; at length 
the blissful time arrived, and in a state of joyful trepidation the highly- 
honoured man mounted the stage-coach that was to convey him to this ter- 
restrial seventh heaven. No monarch on his throne sat with a greater 
pride. He looked as though he felt that all the passengers knew he was 
going to see Mr. Macready. His air seemed to proclaim, “ Gentlemen, | 
am actually goin on a visit to the great Mr. Macready—what do you 
think of that!” In due time he was deposited at the door of the cottage. 
Mr. Macready received him at the porch, led him to the parlour, and then 
told his servant to show Mr. Prichard bis room. In this neat litue dor- 
mitory the bewildered visitor entered to calm the tumultuous rapture of 
his mind. After some delicate devotion to his teilet he descended to the 
parlour, where he was introduced to Mrs. Macready. ‘“ My dear, this is 





uy friend, Mr. Prichard, whose attention to me at the theatre 1 have 


ported to live ‘‘not too wisely, but too well.” 
and ardent sympathies are not expected to be Cocker’s ‘Arithmetic in 
the flesh, or to have the calculating mind of a London or a New York 


merchant. 


fares of life, and noting the humours of his tellow-creatures. 
strong sympathy with all the oppressed classes, and has no toleration tor 
the misanthrope or the cold hearted aristocrat. 
isters a little geutle rebuke to affectation, in a pleasant, but unmistakea- 
ble manner. 
young writer who was inveighing against the world in a very “ forcible- 
feeble manner.” 
race, Dickens said across the table, in the most sell-congratulatory of 
tones: “I say, 
It reminds me,” continued the author of Pickwick, “of two men, who 
on a raised scaffold were awaiting the final delicate attention of the hang- 


orian, to supply them with the manners and peculiarities of that class of 


mankind which constitutes the majority of the human race. 


Mr. Dickens in private life is good tempered and hospitable. He has 


a striking face; his hair is dark and long; his eye, which is the great fact 
of his countenance, is hazel; he is rather under the middle size, is neatly 


made, and very active. 
morning; he writes till avout one or two; lunches, then takes a walk for 


acouple of hours, returns to dinner, and gives the evening to his own or 
afriend’s fireside. 


His favourite time for composition is in the 


He is a very gay dresser—eschews collars—rejoices in bright scarlet 


rolling facings to his waistcoat—is as fond of rings and gold chains as a 
Mosaic Jew. 
another, would inevitably call forth some of his genial banter. 
fond of country dances and similar amusements. 
is as pleasant and companionable as his warmest admirer could wish: his 
conversation, however, is not what might be expected from a man 80 
justly celebrated: he tells a story well, and with ever fresh variations or 
humorous exaggerations. He is astrong admirer of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing: we have heard him declare that he would rather have written the 


Indeed he dresses in a manner which, if indulged in by 
He is 


By his own fireside he 


We have 


Mr. Dickens lives in good style in the Regent’s Park, and is re- 
Men of quick feelings 


He abominates argument ; delights in walking the crowded thorough- 
He hasa 


He now and then admin- 
We remember an instance where he silenced a bilious 
During a pause in this philippic against the human 


, what a lucky thing it is you and I don’t belong to it? 





man ; the notice of one was aroused by observing that a bull had got into 
the crowd of spectators, and was busily employed in tossing one here, and 
another there; whereupon one of the criminals said to the other, ‘I say, 
Bill, how lucky it is for us that we are up here.’” 

In general, however, bis remarks are not happy. Notwithstanding his 
apparent theoretical sympathy with the lower classes, he pays an absurd 
deterence to men of rauk, and thinks no dinner table complete without a 
lord, or a very rich merchantor banker. Thishas been decidedly injari- 
vus to his writings: it has cramped his hand “ and checked the thuuder 
in mid volley.” 

A little anecdote will illustrate this “amiable weakness” better than a 
lengthened disquisition. 

An acquaintance of his, calling one morning upon a celebrated writer, 
distinguished for his plain speaking, was astonished by the latter saying, 
in his most plaintive Scotch, in the course of conversation, “ Poor Dickens! 
1 am sorry tor him; I could have better spared a better mon!” “ You 
amaze me,” replied the other, ‘“‘ why, I saw him last week, in good health. 
For God’s sake tell me all about it—when did he die?” “Die, mon!” 
roared the philosopher, “I never said he was dead ; [ meant that it was 
all over with him as a great author.’’ ‘“‘Whatdo you mean?” inquired 
the visiter. ‘“ Why, I mean this, he has dined with a real live lord, and 
it’s in the newspapers! I say again, I am traly sorry for poor Dickens!” 

His most intimate companions are Mr. Macready, Forster, Rogers, Lan- 





; met any 





dor, Harley, and Talfourd ; his acquaintance, however 
out the whole range of the literary circles, 


Notwithstanding the attention he receives from a few of the nobilit 
18 UDpopular with the 


==  Rekaeey: Denman, and Asbley, 
asbionable circles, and is merely asked as they would invit 

the Siamese Twins, or any one dusus patie 2 to ooh ys leary 
attractions of the evening; but the weakness of feeling flattered b etic 
attentions of rank or wealth is a common failing with most ine Y the 
ally when they have sme from a humble oes in society, and _ 
the mind is deficient in the highest qualities, or not fortified by a lere 
respect; of this latter requisite, Mr. Dickens has less than ent “ — 
widely renowned. To sum up his capabilities in a few words; as <a ~ 
he is good-tempered, vain and tickle, which makes him at times ap ade. 
insincere; on the other hand, it must in justice be stated that = fi “em be 
with kindly facility an offence. The impression on the minds of — 
who have known him longest is, that he is deficient in ail those otrikine 
qualities of the heart which sanctify the memory of man. As an aethe 
we have given our opivion of him, and stated our reasons. A few — 
will probably modify bis position as compared with such writers Oe 
lyle, Browning, Tennyson, Miss Barrett, Bailey, and many otbers of hi. 
contemporaries. He will, however, always hold a commanding seelti is 
in bis own peculiar department of composition. _— 

We must not forget to mention that, misled by his fame, Mr. Dicker 
tried his hand on Dramatic composition, and wrote a farce, which was = 
ted atthe Lyceum. As might be expected, from his want of Genstractine 

wer, it was unequivocally condemned; this settles the question hae 
the author of Copperfield being a writer of the first class. 1t is also acu 
rious fact that all the first intellects of the age have been progressive ; ne 
with the writer before us, his first two works are ummistakeably hig 
best. 

In 1846, Mr. Dickens was persuaded by some friends to become the 
editor of a newspaper cal'ed the ** Daily News,” then about to be estab. 
lished as a rival to the “ Times,” on the liberal side of politics. Oxy Janw 
ary 26th, of that year, the first number appeared, but after conducting it 
for three or four weeks, the novelist found the pursuit distastef,| and 
retired from its management. It was suid at the time, that his salary was 
ove hundred pounds per week, an amount equal, we are told, to an entire 
year's pay of many men of talent for editing leading daily papers in New. 

ork. 





MARRIAGE A LA MODF—DE PARIS : 


A 
OR, “ PAS SI BETE.” 


Hogarth’s inimitable satire on “ marriage & la mode” in England won|; 
have found its pendant in Paris, if, after immortalizing the gates of Calais 
he had sojourned in the capital. Never was there a more ample field fy; 
the moral force of his powerful genius. 

The French may be defined—a match-making people—a dot for his 
daughter is the first thought of a dourgeois, it is the mainspring of his in- 
dustry, the semmum bonum of his life; with the nodlesse, whose name ig 
now their title, it is just the same thing. From the highest to the lowest 
it is this small word of three letters which embraces the most importaut 
question of married life. 

One great result which springs from this small beginning is, that all 
French women marry. An old maid in France is a rara avis—a Species 
almost as extinct as the animals found in the lias of Dorset; to confess 
the truth, the French sometimes manage these matters better than we do, 
every woman has a husband found for ber. No husband is overwhelmed 
with a large family, with few exceptions, one, two, or three children at 
the outside, form the entire family ; and this so universally, one might 
almost believe that anti-population Malthus sprang from la belle France, 
the soil and the atmosphere are sv essentially Malthusian in practice. 

Here, however, as elsewhere and everywhere, there are two sides to 
the question; and this great and comprehensive study of the small da 
leads to evil as well as good—it makes match-making a trade, and one 
which the parents monopulize to themselves. They are the dealers—the 
children are what the Yankees would call the “raw material”’—they 
have no voice in the question, their views and their wishes weigh as 
nothing in the scale, and, in this most important act of woman’s life, 
the party most concerned is a mere cipher to be placed by the side of 
another. 

Great nations, though near, are very like neighbours in a great city, 
they know nothing, or, but little of each other. It is now some thirty odd 
years since peace came into fashion, and threw open the Continent to the 
vagabond spirit of England, yet, as far as the internal and domestic habits 
of the French are concerned, the French are almost as ignorantnow, as in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 

Many a fair daughter of Britain has paid dearly for her ignorance. The 
manners of the unmarried, and the system of education for married (ile, 
differ eo entirely the one from the other in the two countries, that some 
excuse may be found for the Frenchmen who did, and who, for the most 
part, still do consider the English young ladies as utterly wanting in the 
charms of modesty and virtue! _A startling and frighttul assertion, but 
nevertheless true—it is a fact—though a tact founded in error. It needs 
but little effort to make the matter clear, and to prove that it cannot be 
otherwise so long as the one country only half understands the other, an 
ignorance, by the way, much greater on the part of the French, wh 
rarely travel for pleasure, and still more rarely for information. 

Of the English system there needs not a word, a few words will suftic: 
to expose its opposite. 

In France, the daughter, from the time of her birth to the day of her 
marriage, is never lost sight of fora mument! The eye of la mére—ii 
bonne, or l'institutrice, is never otf her. She is guarded and shrouded with 
Orieutal jealousy; she is neither to see, nor be seen, without a guardiw 
eye upon ber every action. So completely is this the case, that the loug 
van, or school-omnibus, which takes up and sets down the day boarders 
of a pension, is hermetically sealed to man’s eye by white curtains, ani 
the door is guarded by a duenna, or “dragon of prudery placed with: 
call.” 

If, by chance, the French demoiselle is taken into society, the motuer 
watches her as a cat would watch a mouse. 

If allowed to dance, she is expected to move her feet and not le 
tongue. With no man apart must she ever have a conversation for [i 
minutes—de suite. 

It she were to walk out with her own brother in the Champs Ely 
or any where, she would be in a fausse position, and consequeutly—“™ 
promise 

If, while walkivg with her mother, or donne, she turned her head, al 
looked back, the fate of Lot’s wife was not more decided—her conditiot 
is changed—if she looks out of a window, she is lost and abandoned. 

If the father chanced to lose his wife, the daughter would be in! 
fausse position, if she lived alone with her own father! that is, the brothe! 
in his walks might meet his friends, and these friends might admire the 
sister even more than the brother, they might pay her some compliment 
and chat for five minutes de suite. In the father’s case it is inferred ths 
as he must have his affairs or pursuits to attend to, the daughter might 
left with no eye but God’s upon her; that, and her conscience would no’ 
avail, she would be in a false position and compromised in the eye of th: 
world—meaning, of course, in the French eye of the French world. 

If a mother chanced to be walking with her daughter in any pub: 
walk, and a young man of her acquaintance jomed her in the promenat® 
and if “ worserer than that,” he walked by the side of the daughter un 
talked to her, instead of mamma, then and there, la pauvre enfant woul! 
be compromise and done for in the eyes of wedlock. . 

{ speak from facts that have fallen under my own observation. I kue¥ 
an only daughter, admirably brought up, as pure and perfect as we: 
could be—her mother died—she the daughter was previously engaged | 
be married, the mother's death hurried on the marriage, because to |i\' 
alone with her father, the widower who mourned, would have piaced 1!" 
daughter ina fausse position ! , . — 

To give one mure instance, a friend of mine, a gallant officer in tit 
havy, met at my house a French lady with her adopted child. The lat'« 
spoke English with all the sweet fascination which a French fems' 
tongue can give it, and, in general conversation, she was allowed to bef 
her part. The following day my friend met the lady and daughter in th 
Champs Elysées, meaning, no doubt, to do the agreeable thing, he turaes 
and joined them in the walk. That was bad envugh, but what was wors 
either by chance, or by @ sailor’s mang@uvring, he got next to the daug? 
ter, instead of the mother! The following day the lady called upou u'! 
wife, laid her complaints, confessed her agonies, declaring that if she bs 
triends. la pauvre enfant would have been compromise tor ever- q 

In plain English, the daughters of France are bred up for matrimon 
with less restraint, it is trae, but with quite as much vigilance as beau!! 
destined to the seraglio. Of man and the world they know little ; in nive 
cases out of ten, of the man they are about to marry, they kuow ss 
Like the blood-horse, or grey-hound, they are pork over with pedig’ 

rs A tbe 
and warranty by the parents; it is the dot which does the business, 
priests are the commis employed, avd they measure out happiness 
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misery — wih as much indifference as a shopman would measure his me 
rid pao a system in France, and with one so totally opposed to the 
tem of England, great allowance must be made to the Frenchman, who, 
trough ignorance, mistakes the innocent freedom of the demoiselle An- 
laise for want of principle. The Frenchman cannot comprehend how she 
can be trusted to look on a man, to speak to a man, to walk out alone = 
s brother, or live alone with her father. These are all cases in whic 
the French virgin would be compromise, and he jumps to the eg 2 
that such is the fact with the being, who, in his opinion, outrages all the 
s of propriety, ; 
“ is Ran thet on English young lady is but too often addressed in a 
tone of levity which borders on insult. I could bave used peste. notre 
age in concluding this sketch of French education, and more especially 
the consequences which result. But I trust I have said enough to 
convey a wise caution to the young and beautiful of England w 
they enter into French society, let them be upon their guard, and— 


beware! 

As all I have said bears indirectly on the anecdote I am about to tell I 
make no apology for the few pages which precede my story of pas si béve, 
and which, by the way, though really founded in fact, forms a rare excep- 
tion to a general rule. . A 

It enly’ teumeios to add that there is just as much difference in the Eng- 
lish and French manner of conducting a marriage as there is in the 
previous education. In France marriage i8 a civil cme A and not 
a religious ceremony: it is the mayor who marries and not t » priest: 
instead of the parish church, it is the mairée of each particu'ar arron- 
dissement, which must be first sought, and there it is that the marriage 
takes place. har ea 

As the subsequent blessing by the church it is quite a secondary 
consideration, and one which may be dispeused with altogether. This, 
however, rarely happens: if the new-made couple have any religious 
foeling about them there is something which whispers in the heart 
that the blessing of God is required on such occasion, and should be 
implored on bended knee; that the church, in short, should do more 
than the law requires, and make marriage a sacred act in the eye of God 
and man. 

As to the priests, it is their Roman Catholic métier to meddle in all 
things, and, for more reasons than one, they take care to enforce the 
necessity of seeking the priestly blessing of the church. It not only 
affords a good opportunity (when paid for) of holding forth a long and 
tiresome sermon on the daties of married life, and sounding the praises 
of the beau pére and trousseau, but also it gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seuding round the begging-bag for the good of the church. 
Joy or sorrow are wont to open the heart, and consequently births, 
deaths, and marriages, are quite as interesting to the priest as to 
the most fashionable lady of idle town life who reads the papers for 
nothing else. 

The higher the rank of a Parisian virgin the less chance she has of say- 
ing a word for herself on the subject of marriage. Were ita match against 
time, a steeple-chase, or sweepstakes, it would be deemed as ridiculous 
to consult the dumb brate as to question the high-bred demoiselle whose 
match was decided on. 

There is in Paris a huge convent, which, with its farm, its dairy, 
and dependences, forms a world within itself; its name is Sacre ceur. 
Here it is that all the high-born of the land are educated. They may 
call it “convent,” or * boarding-school,” or what they will, bat it is, in 
fact, neither more vor less than the Marriage Tattersall's of Paris, where 
all the great matches are made. There is a jockey club of priests (for- 
bidien to marry) of nuns (vowed to virginity) of a Lady Abbess and 
Lord Bishop, of superiors, directors, mammas, and relative feminine, who 
lay their heads together, and form a quorum to pronounce the fiat of 
matrimony upou—alas! but too—too often, the resistless victim to their 
holy consultations. 

Sacre-zur is a sad misnomer, for within its walls a less sacred, or more 
worldly traffic in marriage there cannot exist ; and, as to heart, it never 
enters into the bargain. Sacré-ceur is, in plain Engtish, the school for 
marriage,—sometimes, too, the school for scandal! Be the fault ov poison 
where it may, the fact is notorious, that few of the marriages contracted 
there have either a happy ora holy ending, the ladies, nearly one andall, 
contrive to deviate from the straight and loyal path ef married life; nay, 

more than this, wanting in 
“ That wild sweet briary fence,” 
which Tommy Moore tells us is the safeguard of Erin, elopements have 
come to pass in spite of guardian dogs, high walis, locks, bolts, and bars, 
With surveiliance of watchful eyes. In defiance of all these, Love has 
more than once founda that 
“The garden ’s so carelessly kept, after all.” 

he could carry his point to the horror and scandal of abbess, nuns, and 
bachelor priesthood. Not many years since a Spanish Princess of the 
blood-royal, escaped by the aid of—a Pole—and her case was by no 
means the first on record. 

To return to our pretty moutons ; not long ago, amidst the herd of beauty 
rearing for the course of marriage, was one of the sweetest fillies that 
ever stepped the ¢apis vert of Versailles, or trod upon Mother Earth. Her 
name was Julie St. Germain; she was heir to considerable fortune, her 
family was good, if not of the highest nobility. She was gentle, amiable, 
and beloved by all around her. If neither strictly handsome, nor posi- 
tively pretty, she had a something which bordered so largely on the two, 
hercharms were indisputable, though it might be hard to describe them. 
Of that beauty which the French and English agree in ascribing to a small 
gentleman in black, she had undoubted claims. Julie de St. Germaia 
was yet youug in her teens, and the first of spring never looked upon a 
bad of sweeter promise. 

Family interests, and matters of the earth, earthy, rendered it advisa- 
ble that this gentle gazelle of the convent should be matched for life; it 
was, therefore, decided to fill up the most fearful page in the life of wo- 
man, without appeal to the party chiefly concerned, without consulting 
her will, ner wishes, her esteem, or affections. 

Theie was, forthwith, a spring-meeting of the conventual Jockey-club, 
each party assembled rich in man@avres worthy of the turf; for the bet- 
Ung-room of Tattersall never witnessed more cunuing and intrigue than 
is found in that convent of Sacre ceur. To suit a purpose, or win a match, 
Maany a mau’s fair fame is poisoned behiad his back; ragged colts with 
no boast but pedigree ; age cradled in gold and borne by the crutch; dis- 
ease, deformity, it matters not what, all in their tarn are matched with 
youth, innocence, and beauty, if thus it please the mighty match-makers 
of the holy convent. 

To discuss poor Julie’s destiny there was a full meeting; the stakes 
were proposed, the odds given and taken, the course to be run disputed 
and determined, the priests (or black-legs) were busy with their oily 
tongues; the nuns (or trainers) piously nodded assent, or shook down 
abuse as it suited their vows: at length the books were made up, and the 
how, where, aud when the match was to come off was deiiuitely fixed. 

Witha splendid ¢rousseau, as the saddle to be worn on her back ; with 
lace and silk for her clothing, Camille and Palmyre for her dressers; with 
qcurb-chain of diamonds, and a bridle of gold, poor Julie was to be led 
orth amidst heedless and heartless groups to run her course for life! 

“The course of true love,” says the proverb, ‘‘ never runs smooth ;” 
~ 1s sometimes the case where there is no love in the matter. The 
ee de was the man fixed upon as the husband of Julie. He 

ss many years her senior; bankrupt in fortune, and not over rich in re- 
Pulation, of course he did not care oue rush for the woman he was about 
omake his wife. He was un homme dlasé, and his marriage was un ma- 
riage de convenanze! 
the ginttor it were the force of example, or effect of early education, or 
rd fet from the trammels of a convent, we know not, but 
t the den © gentle Julie offered no resistance, and she quietly bowed 

Ps : ®cree ot becoming Madame la Marquise de ———, 

a tow weeks sufficed to prepare the ¢rousseau, and never was this sine 
pe zon ota French marriage more ravissant and complete. Were we but 
pe vive in laces, we could make many a fair bosom sigh with envy, as we 
initi i : owe and beauty of handkerchiefs, and how the cozonet and 
saan relacés were worked in letters more costly than gold. We will 
a tempt it, for even Freach superlatives would be at fault ; enough 
th a — ee peewee. The day, the hour, all was fixed aud 
coming rar yor of the arrondissement was duly apprised of the 

The morning of that mome i i 
Piness said to bere on ieideb endive arene —? ow at Bop 
cclipsed, was totally invisible. Dark masses of Leavy clouds huec tikes 
nl before his bright face, and instead of inal ae 

mie torrents of cold continued rain fell like a shower-bath doomed for a 





To any one who has known Paris in wet weather ; 

ps that it becomes the very dirtiest of silence enttions 0 
®an or dirty, the match was to come off, so all things pro ressed as if 
®aven had been clothed in the brightest of smiles. lo ee the hour 
T starting arrived, there was a change for the better, the ahower-bath 


had discharged its given quantity, aad, in homely language, it was only 
—wet under foot. 

Alas! alas! that the wet of Parisian streets should be so redolent of 
mud ! that the pavement and stones should be more greasy than Fleet- 
street! more slippery tuan ice! but so it is. The carriage was at the 
door, and the bridegroom in waiting, the Marquis was standing by the 
side of the gentle Jalie, looking on his intended wife for the third, or, 
at most, the sixth time in his life, knowing her as well, and caring for 
ber as much as the man in the moon heeds of a daughter of Eve. What of 
that? the match is to come of, so, with the politeness of the old school, 
he takes the hand of the fair Julie and leads her to the carriage. 

It might have been that poor Julie trembled at the destiny she was 
about to fulfil; it might have been the grease of the pavement, or the fault 
of the carriage step, or one or beth, or the three united—the sad truth is, 
that Julie, in attempting to enter the carriage, made a false step, her tiny 
foot splashed in the gutter, and in so doing, covered the bridegroom’s 
peerless dress with the blackest of muddy water. 

“ Mon Dieu! comme elle est béte !”’ muttered tHe bespattered man, 
as his lips tarned white with rage, and his teeth ground dowa the resent- 
ment he longed, yet dared not, to utter. It was but a moment—a heart- 
less smile, a bow, a something said, soon followed, but it was too late. 
The inward man had peeped out, Julie had seea it, and her determination 
was taFen. 

Once more the Marquis offered the hand which had been splashed away; 
without uttering a word Julie accepted the proffered assistance with a 
slight, but very slight, bend of her graceful neck. The second attempt 
was successful, and without further accident she took her seat in the car- 
riage. There she sat in decp unbroken silence ; not a word was spoken 
as the equipage hurried to the Ma:rie; in silence she ascended the stairs 
and stood before the mayor himself, If her cheeks were pale as the 
budding leaves of the ‘white, white rose,” her air and carriage were not 
wanting in dignity; if her roanded lips were closed like coral on the ivory 
beneath, there was a something there which in silence spoke—decision. 

It is an old adage which says, “silence gives consent ;” and so it seem. 
ed in this case. At all events nothing was done to interrupt the cere- 
mony, all things progressed in proper routine, the usual formalities con- 
tinued without let or hindrance until the mayor addressed Mlle. Julie and 
asked, ‘* Will you take this man to be your husband ?” ‘ 

“ Pas si béle!” was the ready and laconic answer of the gentle Julie, as 
she revenged the insult offered by one look of indignant contempt. 
The next moment she turned proudly from the side of the Marquis and 
left him to his fate. ? 

That fate was not the most enviable uponearth. Theclever and spirit- 
ed retort of the gentle Julie flew like lightning through the salons of 
Paris. In the clubs, the streets, the drives, and walks, ever and every- 
where, pas si béte was quoted in the ear of the deserted Marquis. The 
laugh was completely against him. He was, if [ may use such free trans- 
lation of a word untransiatable, he was so universally bai/ed, that he was 
only too happy to make his escape, and leave the fair Julie to rejoice for 
once in the mud of dear dirty Paris. 





OUR NEW CURATE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Beforo introducing you, reader, to the remarkable personage who gave 
occasion to the present story, I must try to make you familiar with the 
scene of his labours and exploits. This is Noseleigh, in Devonshire, a 
“ wealthy and increasing manufacturing town, the centre of a rich and 
populous agricultural district,” as the promoters of tae Great North De- 
vonshire Railway described it in their prospectus, but in the view of its 
inhabitants, or such of chem as have ever been ten miles out of its neigh- 
bourbood, a singularly dull, commonplace, second-rate country towa, 
manufacturing nothing but siraw-plait and scandal. : It is, however, a 
place w‘th some pretensions to prettiness; indeed, until the North Devon- 
shire built their staring red station at the foot of the chalky hill which 
commands it, there were few pleasanter views in the country than that 
which met the eye of the coach-traveller on emerging from the deep old 
coach-road which cuts through the hill-top, and enabled him to take in at 
a glance the valley, the town, the stream, and the dense beech-woods of 
Lord Noseleigh’s park in the distarce. Many and various as have been 
the states of mind in which I have returned home—from school or from 
college—in disgrace, in love, or in debt—that view has never varied in 
its svothing effect; and in ten minutes more, I have encountered * the 
governor” in a more hopeful spirit, and with a calmer temper. 

The coach-road winds down the hill—we will take the coach-road, as 
the railway is not yet fiuished—and enters the town by a bridge over the 
Nose, a narrow, insignificant stream, but good for trouta mile above. 
The white house with the large garden on the hither side of the bridge 
is Major Grafter’s. The major 1s fond of children and growing wall- 
fruit, the last predilection not inconsiderably aiding the first, as | myself 
could testify fifteen years ago,—otherwise he is gouty, and swears a good 
deal. The ivy-covered cottage opposite belongs to Mrs. Welter, the 
widow of our last rector: she knows everybody, and is disposed to be 
censorious. The other cottage rather behind it, with trees and a lawn 
sloping down to the water, is occupied by Mrs. Howard, a rather pretty 
lady with two children, Ualike her neighbour, she knows nobody and is 
known by everybody, for her husband only comes to visit her once every 
two mouths, the chari‘able view of the case being that he is a fellow of 
Magdalene, Oxford, who has married, but does not wish to forfeit his 
fellowship. Nuw let us cross the bridge. The large red house at the 
corner is our great inn, the Noseleigh Arms, kept by Mr. Tom Saunter, a 
sporting character, and one of the Devonshire eleven. A little turther 
you have the rectory, a nice old rambling house; and opposite to it the 
church, mach deseccated by modern lath, plaster, and waitewash. There 
is a subscription on foot for restoring the edifice, but young Noseleigh, 
Lord Noseleigh’s son, has rather dammed up the current of liberality by 
publishing a pamphlet ia its favour so audaciously Puseyistical, that Mrs. 
Welter’s bair, as she declares, stood on end ever since she read it, and 
she has talked of nothing else for amonth past. Indeed, the worthy lady 
has no particular reason for liking this production, as the principal object 
of its horroz and abuse is that generous action of her deceased husband in 
presenting his own garden-table as an altar, and railing it with the very 
same materia!s of which his new lawn feace was formed. Immediate ly 
abutting on the churchyard, with one window commanding the church 
and vestry-doors, is the tall, upright abode of Mr. Benjamin Collins. 
Mr. C. is a Radical, and the plague of the rector, the churchwardens, and 
all their subs. He opposes every rate, and periodically libels the curates 
in the Western Herald. Why he is not a Dissenter everybody wonders. 
[tis true that he ostentatiously patronizes the short, stout miuister of the 
Baptist persuasion, who presides at Little Bethel; yet he still comes reg- 
ularly to morning and afternoon service. The most probable conjecture 
is, that were he debarred from the exercise of checking the lessons in the 
tly-leaf of his Prayer-book, and taking long notes of the sermon with the 
heretical sentiments conspicuously underlined, he woula die outright for 
want of excitement. He has—this his worst enemies cannot deny—one 
very pretty daughter. There she is—Jalia Collins, with the green para- 
sol, comiag out of the draper’s shop! Her cantankerous old father dotes 
on her, and she, as will presently be shewn, is romantic in her ideas and 
aristocratic in her tastes. You see she shakes hands with a weather-bea- 
ten gentleman in blue: that is Admiral Fyler, hor father’s great opponent, 
and the High-Church, High-Tory leader of Noseleigh. They oak past, 
and we bow from the coach, which stops anon at the Red Lion to change 
horses. The passengers, bound like myself for Noseleigh, dismount; 
and so, dear reader, as John, the family footman, is waiting for my carpet 
bag, Lcannot be yuur cicerone to that even row of brick houses above, 
where live the attorney and two surgeons, nor to the pleasant region of 
villas peyeod the town, with some of whose inhabitants this story has yet 
toceal, 

The dreaded interview with “the governor’ is now over, and we are 
quiet again. I must, therefore, try to make you better acquainted with 
the rest of our neighbours and their concerns,—at least, so far as we have 
to do with them at present. We will begin with the Church, of course. 
In Eaglish country places--indeed, in great English cities, too—the staple 
subject of conversation with the congregation is the clergyman, his man. 
ner, his sermons, those disgracefully expensive bonnets his wife wears, 
and how in the name of wonder he can contrive too keep a horse on that 
income! Unhappily for the Noseleigh congregation, their clergyman is 
an uousually unfertile topic. In the first place, the Rev. John Smith is 
very well off, the living being worth considerably more than a thousand 
a-year. In the second place, he has absolutely no character at all—no- 
thing salient about him: all of him is as round, smooth, and platy as a 
bladder. In early life he worked hard at Cambridge, and is said to have 
made himeelf a very decently-educated mathematician. He was imme- 
diately elected fellow of his college, and there he waited doggedly on, 
eating and drinking his fill at the ball table, until a good college living 
should fall to his share,—which event happened after he had vegetated 
tweaty years in the celibatarian dignities, of his fellowship. Meanwhile 
he hac fairly run to seed—the slang expression being literally true in his 





case—and was not greatly reinvigorated by grafting on himself a wan 
maiden, whom he ‘picked up jo watering place,-—the first lady, it is 
said, whom he met after obtaining his benefice,—a woman with even 
fewer peculiarities than himself,—too solemn to be quite silly, too trifling 
to be quite a Gorgon. The couple never afforded food for gossip: he 
has been said to eat rather too mach, and a few niaiseries of hers are oc- 
casiorally reported, absurd enough to amuse even the society of Nose- 
leigh. his is, however, about all that is positive in the rectory: nega- 
tively, both the rector and his wife are unendurable. She would spoil 
the best dinner if one sat by her side; and as for him——at this moment 
I remember the protracted torture of listening to his sermons ia the holi- 
days. I remember them all, in their periodical recurrence every two 
years; the one against the Roman Catholics, the one about our “ Dissent- 
ing brethren,” the Sacrament Sermon, the series on the Commandments, 
—their very phrases are stereotyped on my memory. To the Noseleigh- 
ans they came as much a matter of course as roast beef on Sundays, or 
the Litany. Nobod would have dreamed of making a remark on them, or 
considering them the proper subject for one. At the morning service, as 
little attention was paid to the sermon as the stoutest Anglican could de- 
sire. Bat the state of things in the afternoon was very different. Then 
the curate preached. The young ladies looked out the text carefully in 
their Bibles : the old ones wrinkled their foreheads, and prepared to lis- 
ten and criticise; Mr. Collins took out his pencil and paper; and the 
admiral to vex him, looked as laboriously edified as possible. 

I remember the reigns of two curates at Noseleigh preceding that of my 
hero. The first I recollect was Mr. Sloman, the meekest, mildest, most 
cadaverous, and most unearth'y of men. He was Evangelical, and said 
to be a choice protégé of Mr. Wilberforce. As he walked, with white tie 
and stouping shoulders along the High Street, you would have compared 
him to a sickly rabbit. It has since struck me that his case would be the 
best application of Tennysou’s lines,— 

His face is very mild and meek, 
And if you smite him on the cheek 
‘Aad on the mouth, he will not speak. 


He wasa bold fellow, though, on occasion, and nearly got knocked down 
by the choleric old admiral, in spite of that geutleman’s respect for his 
cioth, for protesting against the introduction of cards and unch after a 
private meeting of some charitable society at the Fylers’. But with 
certain middle-aged gentlewomen he was anidol. For be it known, that 
from the visit of a Miss Elizabeth Travers to her aunt's at Clapham, 
where she was introduced to Mr. Wilbertorce, there sprang ten thousand 
woes to Noseleigh. This lady, on ber return, was found to have given up 
all thought of matrimony, atter which she had previously been a tolera- 
bly energetic aspirant, and to have taken to herself instead a desire for ros 
elytism which seemed perfectly maniacal. In her parlour there immediate- 
ly formed itself the nucleus of what is called the “serious” party at Nose- 
leigh. In less than six months after this original sitting, the “ serious ° 
and “ worldly” sections of the town and that district stood apart, “ like 
rocks that have been rent asunder.’ Strifes and divisions were as rife 
as scandal had been before. Miss Travers and the set who held the 
Wednesday prayer-meetings at her houss publicly declared that, in their 
view, the whist-clab, which had Thursday séances at Mrs. Welter’s, was 
composed otf little better than castaways. Poor Mrs, Welter and her 
friends—chiefly married ladies, who liked to talk of their miseries vver 
their cards—retorted with sneers, sarcasms, and inuendoes respecting 
Mics Travers’ former tastes and pursuits. But they were being fairly 
and rapidly beaten. The young ladies turned agaiust their mothers in a 
body, and when Miss Travers persuaded old Smith to engage Mr. Slo- 
man on adirect recommendation from Clapham, there seemed no limits 
to the success which was to attend her prosely tising. Mrs. Welter was 
in a fair way to retire to Bath, leaving the field shut against all dissipa- 
tion, but that of a yearly trip to attend the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall. 

The tide ebbed, however, when Mr. Sloman rather unexpectedly mar- 
ried the heiress of the rich retired glover, and went off to lead a fashion- 
able congregation at Brighton. Smith was beating about for a curate, 
and with not mach prospect of success, when there came to him a letter 
from Lord Noseleigh, then resident in Paris, begging him to excuse his 
(Lord N.’s) suggesting a person to supply the vacant post, bat that he 
had been persuaded by bis son, ayoung man at Oxford, to use his influence 
in favour of a Mr. Dashwood. The gentleman in question, Lord Nose- 
leigh adced, was a great friend of his son’s, and was said by him to have 
a decided ecclesiastical vocation. Thougk his lordship had never been 
seen in Noseleigh within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, there was 
no man in the place who was not ready to bring him “earth and water,” 
on his knees, if need were. So the rector accepted Mr. Dashwood at 
once, who arrived in less than a fortnight. On the very first Sunday he 
struck his flock dumb with amazement. Having only heard the word 








“Tractarianism” in dim and distant murmurs, the effect, when it burst on 
them in the concrete with bowings, Gregorian tone, and surplice, was 
electrical. People had hardly recovered breath enough to talk about it 
in the week, before another blow, worse than the last, took it quite away 
on the ensuing Sunday. i believe Miss Travers was firmly persuaded 
that the Prince of Darkness had come among us in the guise of a good- 
looking gentleman, with a long, straight-cut, black coat, no shirt-collar, 
and a shaven crown. For myself I was chiefly amused to see the odd 
alteration which Oxford influences had effected in that kind of character 
which usually gees to a “ good sort of a fellow.” Mr. Dashwood’s face 
and some of his expressions testified that his amusements had at one pe- 
riod of his life been more unecclesiastical than at present; indeed, thou 
there could not be a doubt of his sincerity, one sometimes believed, per- 
force, that a few of his actions sprang from an unconscious, but unextin- 
guished spirit of * larking.”’ 

The more the “serious” people declaimed against him. ths more out - 
rageous he became. Still you must not suppose that he had no partizans. 
The admiral, though not a little puzzled at first by the cvolness with 
which the new comer treated true-blue Protestantism, was still dis- 
posed to be well affected towards any one who called himself a High- 
Churchman. He had hated Mr. Sloman far too cordially not to like the 
profession of principles which that gentleman and his disciples would 
have voted Anathema Maranatha. Mrs. Welter, too—this was before 
Tom Noseleigh’s great offence—saw at once the advantage given her b 
the new light. She had been defeated purely for want uf some principle 
to defend, and now here was Mr. Dashwood openly declaring that the 
prejudice against cards and dancing was an ungracious remnant of Puri- 
tanism! Indeed, Mr. Dashwood was ready to open the door to more 
amusement than even this good lady could sanction, for, although he was 
awfully ascetic on Fridays, he deliberately proposed to her one day that 
the whist-claub should meet on the evening of the weekly feast-day, viz. 
Sanday. But the fear of Miss Travers was before the eyes of Mrs. Wel- 
ter, aided perhaps by some recollection of Mr. Welter’s sermons: but 
nevertheless, a fast alliance rapidly formed between the late rector’s wi- 


dow and Mr. Dashwood, to the great profit of the former. The basis of 


agreement was chietly a change of names. The whist-club, the chess- 
club, &c. took the appellations of sundry Anglo-Saxon Saints. The old 
** Ladies’ Lying-in and Baby-Linen Charity,” which was nearly extinct, 


owing to the more widely extended popularity of Miss Travers’ rival 
“Society for the Conversion of the Negroes of the Gold Coast,” wes now 
baptized the “Guild of our Blessed Lady,” its symbol, B. V. M., in white- 
headed pins on a white-satin pincushion, being ostentatiously exposed on 
the drawing-room tables of the members. All these were strokes of 
real genius. The young ladies came rapidly round again to Mrs. Welter’s 
side; and, in spite of a ramour industriously disseminated by Miss Tra- 
vers, that the curate at an oorney meeting once engaged a lady for the 
next waltz but one, departed to c 

then returned to fulfil his engagement—in spite of all this, things went 
so swimmingly with Mr. Dahswood, that altar-cloths were fast supplant- 
ing Berlin-woolwork throughout Noseleigh, and the country round about. 


urch, despatched the daily service, and 


Indeed, but for an unlucky accident, we might in time bave come to nun- 


neries and sisterhoods of charity, or even se roused public opinion and 
Tom Noseleigh’s feelings, that Lord Noseleigh, ia a fit of penitence for 
his ancestors’ sacrilegious misdeeds, might possibly have been induced to 
restore Noseleigh Abbey to its ancient and sacred uses. But, alas for the 
freaks which destiny plays with lofty aims! une day Mr. Dashwood 
thought proper to celebrate the festival of St. Slawkenbergiue, the patron 
saint of Noseleigh, at a holy well two miles out of the town. The chil- 
dren of the charity-school went in procession to the place, where a re- 
past of cakes and ale was prepared for them. The surgeon’s apprentice, 
who acted as acolyte, is sup the b 
the youthful assembly was brought back to Noseleigh in three carts and 
a direful state of intoxication; and so strongly was the public feeling 
aroused by these circumstances, or at least the feeling of that vu' gar pub- 
lic to which the paren:s of the school children belonged, that Mr. Dash- 
wood, after being four times pelted down the High Street, and once 
ducked in the Nose, was obliged to quit Noseleigh for ever—in the very 
moment of victory. 


d to have doctored the beer—at any rate, 


The variations of opinion respecting the curate's proceedings failed to 


make the smallest impression on the sleepy nature of our rector, 
till his morale was touched through his physique. In other words, he got 
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and threupon gre 
wood’s de hen that gentleman did actually resign, he 
immediately determined that the next person to whom he delegated the 
+ yg ce should neither be one who would get into scrapes, like 
. Dashwood, nor one who would rebuke his good dianers by inuendoes 
conveyed through a aig omg | grace, like Mr. Sloman. For some 
time he did the whole duty of his parish without assistance, thereby 
turning into actual agony the hope deferred with which each of the two 
parties in Noseleigh looked forward to the coming of the next curate, 
each expecting a partizan to side with or an enemy to combat. The ut 
ter absence of anything prononcé in Mr. Smith, drove us to seek excite- 
ment in critic sm of his curates, and now there was no food to satisfy our 
cravings. Smith was astoue, when we were asking for bread, and woald 
have put up with a serpent. Happily for ushis personal reign terminated 
in a month, for his unusual exertions brought on a severe attack of gout- 
Never having suffered five minutes’ pain in his life, he was almost out of 
his wits. Without losing a day, he posted to London and saw Cham- 
bers and Brodie. One or other of them hinted that Wiesbaden might 
suit him; and accordingly Smith settled to start for Wiesbaden in a fort- 
ight,—the only obstacle in the way of his going at once being the want 
acarate. As the readiest method of supplying himself, he advertised 
in a Church newspaper for a clergyman of moderate views, to take charge 
of a large country parish for three months—terms fifty pounds aud the 
use of a comfortab!e parsonage-house. 

The next day but one came the following answer :— 

The Honourable and Reverend Frederick Cavendish has perceived the Rev. 
M. A.’s advertisement in the Gazette. Though Mr. Cavendish has never 
been in the active exercise of his profession, on which he is not dependent, he 
would not object to take the charge of the cure in question for a limited period. 
Terms are not material in Mr. Cavendish’s case. 

Grafton Hotel, London. 

Though the rector, mindfal of former curates’ escapades, has determined 
to make careful inquiry respecting the applicants in answer to his adver- 
tisement, yet this note looked so well, and he himself was so anxious to 
be off, that he closed with Mr. Cavendish at once. 

On the mumning of the third day after the acceptance had been sent, 
Mr. Smith and lady departed for Wiesbaden; and in the evening of the 
same day Mr. Cavendish reached the Noseleigh Arms in a post-chaise and 


evening, w very aoxious for Mr. 





CHAPTER II. 

Our new curate arrived on a Monday—nearly a whole week before his 
powers and peculiarities could be tested in the pulpit. This was vexa- 
tious; but he would, of course, call on his principal parishioners, and 
great was the speculation as to the household which would be first hon- 
oured with a visit. The “Honourable” prefixed to his name had done 
its work, and more than one family bore deadly malice to its neighbours, 
because their position in society entitled them potentially to au eaclier 
call. Luckily, very luckily, as the event proved, for Mr. Cavendish, he 
selected the Collinses as the first recipients of his attentions. It is, we 
must confess, not improbable that the form of Julia Collins may have 
caught his eye, as she stood in the lage bay-window of her father’s house 
overlooking the churchyard. However, it was certainly fortunate he 
paid his first visit there. That old Radical, Collins pére, already exaspe- 
rated by the departure of his periodical victim in the Western Herald, 
Mr. Dashwood, had been growling maledictions ever since he heard that 
his successor was an Honourable, and of “ moderate views.’’ Failing 
the ordinary objects of his attack, he would probably have been driven 
to seek other and new ones, and might accordingly have considerably 
spoiled, as my story will show, the career of Our New Curate in Nose- 
leigh. Bat this prefereuce in visiting conciliated him altogether, he be- 
ing no less sensitive to Mr. Oavendish’s rank than is usual with gentle- 
men of his politics. He received Mr. Cavendish even civilly, did not 
sneer at the Church, and took great pains to enlighten his visitor as to 
the state of the battle then being fought between the North Devonshire 
Company and the London and Biascabe Direct Atmospheric, Since 
this great contest just then agitated deeply the public mw 9 of Noseleigh, 
I may as well take the opportunity of mentioning, that the partialities 
of our town were altogether enlisted on the side of the Direct Atmos- 
pheric, which had promised us a station in the middle of the market- 

lace, and carriage of our produce to London at next to nothing. Mr. 

ollins, partly because he liked to fly ia the face of his neighbours, warm- 
ly supported the pretensions of the North Devonshire, not cuuntenancing 
it the less because it promised to spoil by its station that view of which 
Noseleighans were so proud. It was something to have the ear of a person 
likely to be as influential as the Hon. Mr. Cavendish ; and accordingly old 
Collins discoursed away on traffic, carriage, and so forth, for the best part of 
half-an-hour, to the considerable discontent of his daughter, who wished to 
draw out the handsome gentleman beside her on more familiar topics. 
Mr. Cavendish listened attentively, occasionally making remarks on the 
rival railways which old O. thought cnagaieinets pertinent for aclergy- 
man, and then, turning to Julia, made some observation on the scenery of 
Noseleigh. This was the commencement of aconversation respecting 
scenery in general, aud Devonshire scenery in particular, which was be- 
coming rather dangerous in reference to the curate’s popularity with the 
lady’s father (for old Collins, though he let his daughter utter as much 
rapturous nonsense as she pleased, had yet been of late beyond measure 
irritated by the scenery argument against the North Devonshire station), 
when Mr. Cavendish, with consummate skill, effected a diversion apropos 
of the word Devonshire. 

“ You know,” said he, “ we Cavendishesare naturally biassed in favour 
of everything connected with Devonshire.” 

This masterly allusion to the aristocratic head of his house, fairly over- 
came both father and daughter, and Mr. Cavendish rose to depart with 
the very visible tokens of an unconditional surrender before him. 

I need not detail the particulars of the round of visits which the new 
curate paid in the course of the week. Suffice it to say, that in every 
house he displayed the greatest strategetical skill, adapting bimself to the 
partialities and slippiog past the prejudices of the inmates in a way that 
was quite wonderful. Incase of difficulty, the association of Devon- 
shire with its duke became the ready subject of an allusion, and proved 
uniformly irresistible with his hearers. But it was manifest that he was 
disinclined to commit himse!f to any opinion on the religious controversies 
which distracted the place. This was unsatisfactory to us in the warmth 
of our partizanship, but, of course, Sunday must decide the points in 
doubt. Well, Sunday came, and Mr. Cavendish—a tall, good-looking 
goannas, with black whiskers, and almost unclerically bushy, and a 

een expression of face—mounted the reading-desk, and read the pray- 
ers uncommonly well on the whole, though a little natural nervousness 
caused him to make a few mistakes. Thencame the sermoa. The yeung 
ladies looked out the text with most unsparing vigour; and the contro- 
Versialists set themselves to decide whether they were to have a friend or 
anenemy. But the sermon at once disappointed, pleased, and edified us 
all. It contained no word on Tractarianism, Protestantism, or any other 
“ word of fear.” It was a learned, elaborate, and almost vituperative 
attack on the Unitarians. Here and there it contained an expression, 
which a critic would have perhaps objected to as hardly drawn from the 
well of English undefiled, and in its general complexion it was rather too 
rhetorical. But it was decidedly striking ; and most of us left the Church 
very nearly convinced that the Unitarian controversy was the great ques- 
tion of the day, and that the polemics of Noseleigh had up to the present 
moment been exerted against shadows. There was not a Unitarian in 
the place, so we were for once unanimous; and Mr. Collins, whose friend 
the stout Baptist minister had been aggravated by the Unitarians in some 
=F connected with Lady Hewley’s Charity. was disposed to be 
gral / 

_ But there was one thing in Mr. Cavendish's performance which not a 
little surprised and startled myself and afew more of the congregation. 
Every now and then—three times, I should say, in the course of this ser- 
mon—he stopped short at the end of an argumentative passage, and, after 
a little hesitation, gave utterance to uncouth sounds for the space of half 
a minute—sounds which might be taken from the High Dutch or Chero- 
kee Indian tongues, but which certainly belonged to no language with 
which ordinary people are acquainted. It was, of course, impossible 
that an incident so extraordinary should not be remarked upon. Some 
ascribe it to an affection of the throat : others (few in number—but was 
not Miss Travers among them ?) spoke uneasily among themselves about 
“ Irving” and ‘unknown tongues”—and, indeed, had not the rapid 
growth of Mr. Cavendish’s popularity drowned all cavils, and every de- 
~~ of his perfection, this last insinuation might have come to some- 

ing. 

It ended, however, in nothing but a little tranient surprise. For my- 
self, I suspended my judgment, for the exercise of which I had no very 
early opportunity, since, although the same peculiarity was observable in 
all Mr. Cavendish’s sermons on Unitarianism (and he preached a series), 
I left Noseleigh the day after his first exhibition for three weeks. 

I found on RY return that there had occurred in Noseleigh events 
which baffled all comprehension ; the whole face of society was changed. 
Paris before and after the great 24th of February was a joke to it. And 
our new curate was the magicien who had effected it all. The first thing 
I heard was, that the “ Society for the Conversion of the Negroes of the 

Gold Coast,” and the “ Guild of our Blessed Lady” had disappeared— 


THe Alvion. 


they were united—amalgamated ; their junction was to be formally an- 
nounced and ratified at a meeting in the rectory drawing-room that very 
evening. By what miracles of persuasion Mr. Cavendish had brought 
about this astonishing result I cannot say. [ only heard the fact nak ly 
announced, “Oan fe be,” thought I, “ that the societies are to unite on 
the basis of assisting the negresses at their accouchements’ But, no! the 
new association had nothing that looked like obstetrical in its appellation. 
Pincushions and B. V. M. had vanished for ever. We were henceforth, 
we of Noseleigh, to be the parents of the “Church of England Philan- 
thropic Association,” a society which in its ultimate developement might 
be expected to embrace the world. Neither the negroes nor the “ ladies 
who loved their lords” of Noseleigh were to be forgotten. A separate 
branch was to exercise its functions in each of these departments. But 
not these only, but every one throughout the whole extent of the uni- 
verse who laboured under any bodily or mental ill was to be the subject 
of the society’s solicitude. Universal philanthropy, conducted on the 
principles of the Church of Bogland, was to be its characteristic object 
—this had for a week past been matter of general agreement, the details 
being reserved for future settlement. : 

I went to the meeting at the rectory, and heard Mr. Cavendish deliver 
an eloquent and touching address. In his peroration he was magnificent. 
“To adopt,” said he, *‘ the language usually employed in the description 
of highly usefal but more secular undertakings, our society will have its 
terminus in Noseleigh, its trank line will pass at once through Africa and 
Australia, its branch lines will permeate the world. It will throw open 
to the philanthropic public the dense vegetation of Australian error, the 
yet unworked mines of immorality in Timbuctoo. Civilization will be 
conveyed from Noseleigh to regions which have only to know it to appre- 
ciate it, and the return carriage will bring back to us the gratitude of 
converted millions. The demand will create a yet undreamed of supply, 
the supply will ever call forth new demands. And to the enlightened 
originators of this great and spirited undertaking, it may confidently be 
expected to produce a profit beyond the anticipations of the most san- 
guine speculation in the admiration and imitation of our country and the 
universal world.” 

The rapture of his auditors was unbounded—nay, was hardly checked 
when the collection of subscriptions began. Mr. Collins actually headed 
the list with a donation of 20/., which he ostentatiously threw down on 
the table; the admiral followed with the same sum; others with propor- 
tionate amounts —even Mrs. Welter, with what she called her mite. 
The subscriptions amounted to 60 or 70/. 

* Who shall be treasurer ?” said Mr. Cavendish. 

“ Better pay it into Glyn and Co.,” answered the cautious Mr. Collins. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cavendish, with a smile, “my bankers! Suppose I 
draw a cheque on them, and they will credit us to the amount.” 

And the curate took from a desk one of Glyn’s cheque-books, and drew 
the cheque accordingly. But hardly ono of us, as we stood over him, 
could help seeing that it was for 2007. Had Mr. Cavendish wanted any- 
thing to add to his popularity, the combined delicacy and generosity of 
this proceeding would have completely done his work. 

There was, however, yet another way for Mr. Cavendish’s reputation 
to extend itself. I found that he had not been long in Noseleigh before 
he proved himself as consummate and far-seeing a man of business as he 
was an accomplished and liberal gentleman. A very few days after his 
arrival he announced himself a thorough going supporter of Mr. Coliins’s 
views on railway matters; he repudiated the Direct Atmospheric alto- 
gether, Such a course was directly at variance witn the strongest pre- 
possessions of the Noseleigh public, and the curates fame was apparently 
in the greatest danger. But see the result. In less than a week there 
arrived authentic intelligence that the Direct London and Ilfracombe had 
proved a bubble, aud burst irreparably. The chairman had fled to Bou- 
logne, the secretary and deposits were not forthcoming, and the provi- 
sional committee-men were shown to have been men of straw. Noseleigh 
was mad with rage at the way in which it had been treated ; the railway 
witnesses, who had volunteered to come up and prove the traffic-tables, 
found themselves mulcted of their promised expenses and deprived of 
their anticipated trip; the station in the market-place was lost for ever; 
pe above all, the whole of the inhabitants felt that they had been made 
fools of. 

However, abuse of the Direct Atmospheric soon lost itself in admiration 
of the curate’s prescienve. People seemed not to know how to ascribe 
too many faculties and powers to this Admirable Crichton—this compound 
of wisdom and goodness. As to the gentleman himself, he disclaimed 
all merit in the matter. ‘It was Mr. Collins’s good sense, Mr. Collins’s 
clear explanations of the state of the case, which had Jed him to express so 

ublicly and positively his distrust of the London and Ilfracombe.” 

lowly, but surely, Mr. Collins began to share the curate’s popularity. 
The Noseleigh vestry had already found that this plague of their meetings 
and scrutinizer of taeir misdeeds had been completely disarmed. Mr. 
C. wasnow as gentle with them as a lamb, and the relief was inexpressi- 
ble. The speakers were not now called to order every five minutes, the 
annual rate was passed without opposition, and the churchwardens es- 
caped being libelled in the Western Herald. I think I may say that so 
altered was the general opinion of Mr. Collins, that peoplo were even 
becoming reconciled to a fact which was daily getting more evident—the 
increasing admiration for Julia Collins on the part of the aristocratic cu- 
rate. People did whisper, “ What will his family say ?” but they did not 
write anonymous information to the Duke of Devonshire, as would with- 
out doubt have been the case under like circumstances a month before. 
And in a few days more a piece of news almost raised Mr. Collins to the 
level of Mr. Cavendish. The North Devonshire, to whom the field was 
now quite open, announced that they would grant some concessions as to 
the course of their line which had been demanded by the inhabitants of 
Noseleigh, but which the Company had refused to make, irritated, with- 
out doubt, by the support accorded to their rivals of the London and II- 
fracombe. The Noseleighans, who had no right or reasun to expect any 
thing of the kind, were overjoyed ; and it was simultaneously reported 
that the Company had yielded exclusively at the instance of Mr. Collins. 
The curate took advantage of the excitement to propose that a subscrip- 
tion should be opened for the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented 
to the old gentleman, and so opportunely was the proposal made, that it 
was received with acclamation. Fifty pounds were subscribed at once, 
although not a soul could have supposed that the purses of Noseleigh 
could or would have disgorged such a sum, after seventy pounds had 
been collected only a week before. But so it was, and the plate was or- 
dered by Mr. Cavendish of a London silversmith whom he patronised. I 
saw it when it arrived—a broad salver, ornamented with elaborately 
worked arabesques. A few only of the privileged were permitted to in- 
spect it while it lay at the rectory awaiting the inscription. But these 
few told all theirfriends in confidence that the salver, to judge from its size 
and splendour, must have cost nearer ahundred and fifty than fifty pounds. 

Thus did our new curate heal the bitterest of distractions which had 
rent society in Noseleigh—that caused by the universal antagonism of Mr. 
Collins. I should exhaust the patience of my readers if I detailed to 
them all the various other strifes, heats, and divisions to which his sooth- 
ing influence was applied. Mingled dexterity, | temper, and liberal- 
ity, performed the feat. As an instance of the delicate manner in which 
he employed this last agency, I will just allude to his conduct in reference 
to one of what may be called the smaller cross-divisions of the place, and 
I mention it particularly on account of an interesting circumstance which 
accompanied it. There were, and all in the town, two rival drapers’ 
shops, almost the only case with us of opposition trading. The rarity of 
such rivalry made us all partizans of one or the other interest—customers, 
and staunch ones, of either Codfish or Macsilkie. It is hardly credible, 
but so was the fact, that not a few of his flock were anxious for the gen- 
erous and influential curate to pronounce in favour of one shop or the 
other. Before Mr. Cavendish had been long in Noseleigh, he was inveig- 
led on frivolous pretences into the two establishments successively. He 
bought gloves in one and a pocket-handkerchief in the otker, and exam 
ined a namber of other articles in both. It so happened that he express- 
ed great admiration of some handsome damasks which each shop was 
making its show article. He really could not decide between them: 
both were perfect of their kind; Macsilkie’s were extaemely chaste, 
Codfish’s the richest he had seen. He really wished his mother could 
see them; perhaps one might do for the curtains of the library, and the 
other for those of a third Sewingvean at Masborough Castle. It was 
curious that his mother was furnishing those rooms, and had been partic- 
ularly disappointed in the damask submitted to her. These remarks 
were devoured by the shopmen and the ladies who bad persuaded him 
to enter the shops. For they at once and surely settled the question, 
which had been earnestly agitated in Noseleigh, respecting the individu- 
al family of Cavendishes to which Mr. Cavendish eee It was now 
beyond doubt that he was the son of Lord Kingsland, of Masborough 
Castle, in Yorkshire. The Town Library had a Burke’s Peerage, which 
shewed at once that Frederick D'Arcy Cavendish was the second son of 
that nobleman, in holy orders ; and that the eldest son, by a former marri- 
age, was forty three years old, married and childless. This exciting 
news spread in all directions, nor did it fail to reach Messrs. Macsilkie 
and Codftish, since that very evening two large parcels arrived almost sim- 
ultaneously at the rectory, each directed to the Right Honourable Lord 
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Viscount Ki » Masborough Castle, Yorks, “care of the 
Rev. Frederick Cavendish, On approval.” enh 
Meanwhile it was perfectly manifest to all who concerned themselves 
in the matter—which category included pretty nearly everybody in the 
place—that things were coming to a crisis between the curate and J alia 


Collins. Every evening he might be seen crossing the road ostensib| 
the church church-yard, bat the visit always pb) imhis being ioe 
ted through the bay-window by old Collins to come in and drink tea. 


Nor did he ever leave the house 
sometimes not before midnight. 

As you lingered under the window, you could hear Julia's voice raised 
in singing her favourite songs, and then the curate’s deep bass modulated 
to soft accord, as he expressed his enthusiastic approval. One person, 
moreover, reported that he had been sitting one beautiful snmmer even. 
ing—of course through the merest accident—on a grave-stone below the 
Collins’ window, and that it had been quite impossible for him to avoid 
ov@pearing a speech of Mr. Cavendish’s, addressed to some lady by his 
side, in the course of which the blue sky, night, and twilight, were com- 
pared to blue eyes, black eyes, and grey eyes, and the preference was 
pointedly given to the last As Julia’s eyes were most undoubtedly rey. 
it was impossible to escape the application. To say the truth, I have 
since learned, and may with confidence inform the reader, that the cu- 
rate’s homage had completely turned the poor girl’s head. What with 
his appearance, his sermons, his popularity, and his prospective coronet, 
he seemed to her more worthy of heaven than earth. Still, openly as 
his admiration was expressed, it was long before he made a positive de- 
claration. Over and over again she recalled to mind his language—hig 
passionate language. Could there be any doubt of his attachment? No, 
it was impossible. Why then ~ ag the full expression of his feelings t 
She had it. It must be so. His family were doubtless opposing the 
match. A thousand visions of haughty aristocratic fathers, meekly an- 
gelic, persecuted young ladies, spirited, devoted, disinherited sons ; ideas 
which two years of strenuous novel-reading had engendered and nourish- 
ed, crowded into her mind at once. She felt herself a heroine—she felt 
equal to any amount of persecution—she would bear any thing for his 
take ; and, just as she had thus concluded, he stood before her. He had 
stepped through the window from the churchyard, and was looking at 
her with an expression of face compounded to her eye of mingled tender. 
ness and sorrow. He threw himself into a chair, and remained for a few 
moments gazing at the delicate hand which was carelessly placed on an 
arm of the sofa. Then, raising his eyes to her face, he said, with some 
agitation,— 

 Julia—may I—if I dared——,” and then he stopped. It was too 
much for her. She burst into tears. Mr. Cavendish’s agitation increas- 
ed, and he attempted—rather clumsily, it must be coufessed—to console 
her. But Juliu’s resolution was taken, and, after a few deep-drawn sobs, 
she commenced with tolerable firmness,— 

‘Mr. Cavendish—Frederick—I know all. Your father—your noble 
father—has forbidden your presence here. Go—leave me forever—I am 
not worthy of the sacrifice you would make for me.” 

This generous devotedness apparently pverpowered the curate. Fora 
short time he made no reply, but in the end she felt his arm steal round 
her waist. 

* Julia,” said he, “‘ adorable Julia, hear me. 
yet persuade——” 

But Mr. Collins’ step was heard outside the door. Mr. Cavendish drew 
a ring from her finger, replaced it by the glittering diamond he himseif 
wore, imprinted a kiss on her uaresistiug lips, and vanished through the 
window by which he had entered. 

It did not at all surprise Julia Collins when she heard next day that he 
had announced his intention of leaving Noseleigh for London, and remain- 
ing till Saturday. The pretext for his departure was as follows. Some 
most daring robberies had been effected in the neighbourhood and out- 
skirts of Noseleigh. Major Grafters’ house had been broken into, and 
the plate carried off; nay, even Mrs. Welter’s cottage had been stripped 
of the silver tea-service which the inhabitants of Noseleigh presented to 
her husband, the late rector, on the thirtieth anniversary of bis incum- 
bency. This last robbery was attended by circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, the robbers having severely beaten and stunned Mr. Cavendish’s 
own groom, who had been kindly sent by him to sleep in the house as a 
protection. Everybody was frightened, and Mr. Collins took upon him- 
self to secure the presence of a famous London police-oflicer. Mr. Ca 
vendish thought even stronger measures necessary, and publicly stated 
that the great object of his visit to London was the comngnnication of 
these atrocities to the Secretary of State, with whom he was acquainted. 
But Julia knew better what was the real cause of his absence. He was 
gone to plead with Lord Kingsland, and she trembled as she thought of 
ihe violent scene at that moment transacted between them; of the proud, 
obdurate father, the firm, but respectful son; of the prayers, the threats 
of disinherision, the maledictions lavished on her head. 

But she exerted herself to seem indifferent; and it was with a melan- 
choly interest that she went in the evening to a large tea-party at Miss 
Travers’ house, partly conveaed for the purpose of exhibiting a converted 
Jew (the early first fruits of the Church of England Philanthropic Associa- 
tion,) but mainly in order to devise some little mark of attentien to be 
shewn, or some little memento to be presented, to the all-popular curate 
on hisreturn. When the guests met, a thousand proposals were made 
and rejected. Several looked well, bat were viewed askance as being 
too expensive. Indeed the master-mind and persuasive powers of Mr. 
Cavendish were wanting, the fountain of liberality appeared dried up, 
and the ancient thrift of the Noseleighans pressed down the elasticity of 
their generous inclinations. Miss Travers seemed to feel this, and rightly 
judging that a man’s absence is sometimes best supplied by material ob- 
jects savouring of his presence, she determined to produce, for the it- 
spection of the company, in spite of the positive prohibition of the curate, 
the salver destined to be presented to Mr. Collins, with a private view of 
which she had been indulged. It had been sent to her house from the 
rectory at her earnest and persevering solicitation, though with an express 
pledge that it should be shown to no one. Nevertheless, she yielded to 
the temptation; and no sooner had she gently hinted that it was in her 
possession, than the chorus of requests to see it was so loud and so unl 
versal, that she was at once compelled to have it brought into the room. 
It came in its oaken case, and there was a burst of admiration as they 
gazed on its broad and resplendent surface. Those who had been stand- 
ing at the sides of the room crowded round the table; and among them 
the converted Israelite, whose eyes sparkled with eagerness almost un- 
Christian at the sight of silver plate. He bent over it, and pored into it; 
then starting back, in a tone of unmitigated disgust and astonishment he 
exclaimed, . 


of his entertainer before ten o'clock, 


All is not yet lost—I may 


‘¢s’HELP ME, IT’S HALBATA!” 


CHAPTER III. 


So it was albata; and very shortly the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Caven- 
dish himself tarned out to be base metal. 

In the afternoon of the day after the revelation related above, the ex- 
pected, official from Bow Street arrived, Fe ge not only wih the 
mission of investigating the robberies which had taken place, but also 
with that of apprehending the secretary of the defunct London and Ilfra- 
combe Direct Atmospheric Railway, who was reported at head-quarters 
to be masquerading as a clergyman at Noseleigh. ; 

Yes, it was so. Our new curate was nothing more than 8 swindler. 
Atter the evaporation of the London and Ilfracombe, he had sought about 
where to bestow himself and the deposits until the next American steam- 
er should sail. Invited probably by the greenness of the Noseleighans 
in patronizing so enthusiastically his railway scheme, he had determin- 
ed to quarter himself on them for a few weeks. Mr. Smith's advertise- 
men’, which happened to catch his eye, decided the character in which 
he was to figure. His preparation for the ministry consisted sole'y in 
walking into Messrs. Wiley and Putnam's shop in Waterloo Place and 
purchasing a volume of American sermons, the authorshi of which he 
shrewdly supposed was not likely to be detected at Noseleigh. It hap- 
pened that he pitched upon the publication of a Boston divine written 
with all the energy of local polemics against the Socinian sect, which, as our 
readers are, perhaps, aware, is gradually numbering among its eget 7% 
all the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. There was one piece of ill- 
luck in the selection. The orthodox author had weighted the most con- 
vincing of his argumentative paragraphs with quotations from the ares. 
by way of making them fly steadily, and driving them more closely 
home. Mr. Cavendish’s early education not having qualified him for 
the interpretation of the learned languages, and it being besides matter 
of great doubt with him whether the Greek was not the essential part © 
what he was reading, he supplied the place of the quotations with -_ 
dry inarticulate mutterings, which he trusted the congregation woul 
either not hear or would take for Greek as much as anything else. This 
was the solution of the Cherokee mysiery. ’ 

The gains, then, in Noseleigh of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Caven- 
dish alias Charles Stafford, Esq. (Hon. Sec.), alias Mr. William Bun- 
ker, alias Downy Bill, may be summed up astollows:— —_ : f 

First of all, bed and board for four weeks gratis, the bills being, © 
course, unpaid. 











—_ 
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— : : left not h behind— “ This is to tell o’ days 
Secondly, seventy pounds, subscribed for the foundation of the Church Cus feoka wtheat tho lecet expense, When, on this 

of Eng Philanthropic Association. ip ew? inte. From being miaed with men of sense, Heofthe melodies = 
Thirdly, fifty pounds subscribed for Mr. Collins’s piece of piate. Indemnified in mind 1” Solemnly sat, agrah. 


,t e packages of valuable damask. ; . 
Pitbly Fo einee the discredit of haman nature—Julia Collins's 


rin . 

Siesevens Mr. Cavendish was supposed by the police-officer to “cw 
more of the robberies committed in despite of his soi-disant groom (the 
missing aotnany of me rw and Ilfracombe), than was quite accor- 

t with the clerical c ter. : , 

~~ exchange for the money and valuables carried off, the Meseuighens 
had in hand, 1st, a cheque for 200/. on Glyn, Halifax, and rs | ~ 
from a genuine cheque-book, returned with “ no effects’ mar =: ’ 
all the funds of the London and Ilfracombe having been drawn out by 
the chairman and secretary some weeks ago; 2d, a salver of es regis- 
tered albata plate, value two pounds, ten shillings ; 3d, a diamond, value 
three shillings and sixpence, in the ion of Miss Collins. sd. 4 

It is needless to say that Lord Kingsland indignantly repudia or 
himself and his son, Frederick Cavendish, all connexion with Our New 
Curate. — wy 

That ingenious gentleman escaped across the Atlantic in safety. ) 
expected eateed er the policeman frightened him away a day = 
his time; but, luckily for him, the incredulity of the people of Nose ig 
was so great as to stagger for awhile his pursuers. They remained ~$ CS) 
spot so long, that the steamer had sailed before their return to London 
at abe ‘put he left us sadder and wiser men. We were ashamed to 
return at once to our old bickerings. Mr. Collins was ashamed to vituper- 
ate, Miss. Travers had not the face to anathematize, and, though the 
Chureh of England Philanthropic was allowed to pass silently into obli- 
on, the Guild of Oar Lady andthe Gold Coast Society had no heart to re. 
sume their antagonism. We have been more knowing and less uncharita- 
ble ever since. 





THE “ LAWING.” 


Tur following dialogue occurred recently in alittle country inn, not 
so far from Edinburgh as the internal evidence might give one to suppose, 
The interlocutors are an English traveller and a smart young woman 
who acted as waitress, chambermaid, boots, and everything else, being 
the man and maid of the inn at the same time. 

Traveller. Come here, if you please. 

Jenny. 1 was just coming ben to you, sir. 

Traveller. Well, now, mistress , 

Jenny. I'm no the mistress: I’m only the lass, and I’m no married. 

Traveller. Very well, then, miss 

Jenny. \’m no a miss ; I'm only a man’s dochter. 

Traveller. A man’s daughter? ; 

Jenny. Hootay, sir. Didna ye see afarm as ye came up yestreen just 
three parks aff? 

Traveller. It is very possible. 

Jenny. Well, that’s my father. 

Traveller. Indeed ! 

Jenny. It’s a fac. 

Traveller. Well, that fact being settled, let us proceed to business. I 
am in a hurry to go—indeed I should have said so at first—and so, my 
good Molly —— 

Jenny. My name’s no Molly—it’s Jenny. What do you ca’ me Molly 
for? 

Traveller. 1 beg your pardon, Jinnie. 

Jenny. Jenny, Jenny ! 

Traveller. Very well. Hang it! I am in a hurry, and must request to 
see your bill at once. 

Jenny. Our Beel ? Wally we call him; but I ken what ye mean. He’s 
no in e’en now. 

Traveller. Wully! What I want is my account—a paper stating what 
I have had, and how much [ have to pay. 

Jenny. And is that “ our Beel?” (Half aside), Did onybody ever hear 
the like o’ that? (Aloud). Ye mean the /awing, man, we hae nae accounts 
here. Na, na; we hav owre muckle to do. 

Traveller. And how do you know what sum to charge ? 

Jenny. Oa, we just put the thing down on the sclate, and then I tell 
the customers the tottle by word o’ mouth. 

Traveller. Very well, then, for any sake give me the lawn at once, and 
let me go. 

Jenny. He—he—he !—to hear the like o’ that! It’s you that maun give 
us the lawing, man: the lawing’s the siller. 

Traveller. Pray do tell me, then, how much it is? 

Jenny. That’s precisely what I came ben for; and if ye had askit me at 
first, or waited till ye were spoken to, I wouldna hae keepit ye a minute. 
Na, na ; we’re never sweert to seek the lawing, although some fulks are 
unco slow at payin’ o’t. Its just four-and-six. 

Traveller. That is very moderate: there are two half-crowns. 

Jenny. Thank you, sir: [hope we havea saxpence in the house, for 
wouldua like to give baubees toa gentleman. 

Traveller. The sixpence is for yourself. 

Jenny. Ob, sir, it’s owre muckle ! 

Traveller. What! do you object to take it ? 

Jenny. Na, na, sir; [| wouldua put that affront upon ye. But mind, the 
next time ye’re iu a hurry, dinna be fashing yoursel wi’ mistresses, and 
misses, and Jinnies, but just say, ‘* What’s the lawing, lass?” 











A PORTRAIT. 


THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, F.8.A., M.R.LA- 
(Concluded from our last.) 


The bron 1828 spread the fame of “ The Fairy Legends of the South of 
Ire land,” by a transiation into French, with an introduction, by M. P. A. 
Dufau, published in Paris under the title of “ Contes [rlandais.” And it 
is recorded by our contemporary, and that faithfal chronicler of past 
events, T'he Gentleman's Magazine, for February, 1841, that the following 
occurrence took place (1828), which brought into immediate ac- 
quaintance and intercourse several valued members of the Society of An- 
tiquaries :— 

“ A notice by one of these, an old and constant correspondent of this Magazine, 
of sume indications of Roman buildings, in a field of Keston-Court Farm, near 
Cwsar’s Camp, Holwood, Kent, induced Mr. Crofton Croker of the Admiralty to 
make an excavation on the spot, whi-h was rewarded by the discovery of a Ro- 
man Sacellum, or family tomb, and was supposed to indicate the site of the No- 
viomagus of Antoninus, a station relative to the position of which much variation 
of opinion had obtained (see ‘ Archologia,’ vol. xxi.) The members of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, assembled to view this exploration, dined together, after the 
day’s work, at the little inn at Keston Cross, and from that time formed them: 
selves intoa friendly society, at which, after a social repast, matters of arch eolo- 
gy have ever since, at stated pee of meeting, been discussed. This literar: 
club is distinguished as‘ The Society of Neviomagus.’ Various offices were al- 
lotted to the members ; and while the chronicler of Ireland's fairy legends, C rof- 
ton Croker, waved over their head the ivory sceptre of President, Mr. Brandreth 
became their poet laureate.” 

Subsequently, in recording the death of Mr. Kempe (November, 1846), 
the same antiquariaa authority states, that “ the interest taken in these 
researches (at Holwood, Kent), led to the formation of a very agreeable 
club amoug the society of antiquaries, which adopted its name from the 
Roman city of Noviomagus, supposed to have existed at Holwood Hill, 
and of which Mr. Crofton Croker became president, Mr. Kempe vice- 
president, and among the members were the late Mr. Lemon, of the 
State-paper Office, the late amiable Henry Brandreth, jun. (its poet lau- 
reate), and others equally well kuown in antiquarian circles. 

To this we may add, that the Society of Noviomagians still exists, that 
their proceedings are not only recorded but printed, and that a volume otf 
the printed transactions for the session 1844-5 lies before us—and a most 
amusing and curious volumeit is. The following pleasant verses were 
addressed to Mr. George Godwin, the secretary, in reply to an invitation 
to dine, by Sir George Duckett :— 


“ That such a club, composed of men 
W ho wield the pencil and the pen, 
Should do me so much honour, 
Is what I cannot understand, 
Save as it savours of the land 
Of Croker and 0’ Connor. 


“ Is it that men who ’re framed to last— 
u. To rise aaporse to the blast— 
And clearly of no common caste, 

Seem struck with modest blindness ; 
Whilst those who really have noclaim, 
In practice, theory, or name, 

Get compliments and kindness ? 


“ Or is it when a serious loss 
(Enough to make the devil cross) 





Early in 1829, two volumes appeared, entitled, ‘‘ Legends of the Lakes, 
or Sa Z s and Doings at Killarney collected chiefly from the MSS. of 
R.A olp us Lyeck, Bea., H.P., King’s German Legion, by T. Crofton 
Croker.’ This work, which Mr. Croker dedicated to his illustrious coun- 
trywoman, Maria Edgeworth, was poe what it professed tobe. Mr. 
Lynch, a Waterloo officer, anda schoolfellow of Croker’s, was placed, at 
the peace, u half-pay. He retired to Killarney a mere boy, his head 
filled with the smoke of Germun romance, wrote verses, fell in love, mar- 
ried in consequence—wandered among the mountains of that region of 
enchantment, or pay ter with the spirit of O'Donoghue, gun or fishing- 
rod in hand, until a family growing up around his hearth, aroused him 
from “ Love’s young dream,” and Gegeved his charmin moonlight and 
May-morning visions of life. The fame of his early friend Croker’s 
“Fairy Legends” burst upon him. It had reached Killarney, and Lynch 
hastened to collect among the peasantry such talesas he thought might 
make not only a similar literary reputation, but also prove advantageous 
to him in pecuniary point of view. He hurried to London, showed his 
bundle of crade manuscript tales to Crofton Croker, who good-naturedly 
strung them together for him, so as to prevent their appearing to be an 
imitation of his “‘ Fairy Legends,” adding much matter of his uwn, to eke 
ont the work of two volumes; and procured only sufficient for it to ena- 
ble Lynch to pay the expenses of his trip, and return to Killarney with a 
very few pounds in his pocket. Mr. Lynch, we know, had the entire 
protits of the transaction, Mr. Crofton Croker the fame. Maclise sketched 
most of the illustrations gratuitously, and the whole was strung together 
in an incredibly short space of time; never might the term impromptu 
be more correctly applied to any publication. A second edition, com- 
pressed into one volume, appeared in 1851. . 

Happiness and honour united to crown ‘the king of the fairies,”’ as 
Crofton Croker has been called, in the year 1830, when he married the 
daughter of the late Francis Nicholson, an eminent artist—the acknow- 
ledged founder of the English school of water-colour painting, and re- 
peatedly complimented by Sir Walter Scott. 

All that we can further trace of Mr. Croker’s career at this period is, 
that he liberally presented to the Antiquarian Society of Lundon the ori- 
ginal sketches made by Marphy of the Batalha, and was (probably in 
consequence) elected a member of the council; that a paper by him, on 
the antiquities whidh surround Lough Gur, in the County of Limerick, 
was read to the Society—but does not appear to have been printed, as it 
was afterwards published in The Gentleman's Magazine for February, 
1833; that he was an active and regular contributor to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine; and that, from a visit made in his company to the churchyard of 
Barnes, originated Miss Landon’s admired verses of “The Legacy of 
Roses.” 

A sketch of Mr. Croker appeared in the February number of Fraser's 
Magazine, accompanied by a friendly “ free-and-easy’’ notice, which sums 
up nearly all that we have rather diffusely said, thus: 

“He wrote various pretty antiquarian papers, in a thousand unheard-of vehi- 
cles ; came to London full of fancies of fame, and found the Admiralty congenial 
quarters ; conceived the idea of Irishising the fairies. and didit well: lived like 
a gay convivial fellow with sundry droll companions ; emptied his bottle, made 
love, and raked as Irishmen are wontto do; wrote books of all sizes ; sowed his 
wild oats, of course; soberised, etceterised—and there he is, in a slight degree 
reduced from the size of life, nestling among our /eaves.’’ 

In the year 1832 Crofton Croker was one of the stewards at the fa- 
mous dinner given in London to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; and his 
two novellettes, bearing his name on the title-page, were published with- 
in this year. The first of these, called ‘‘ The Adventures of Barney Ma- 
hony,” was dedicated, in a clever sounet, to the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The 
other novellette of *‘ My Village versus Our Village,”’ was an ettempt to 
paint English life as Irish life had been painted in England by the same 
hand. It took the dark instead of the sunny aspect, the glow of broad 
Irish humour was wanting, and the book was unsuccessful; but there 
was not the less truth in the series of pictures produced, although they 
were less attractively coloured :— 

“ For village life is not all a la Mitford, 
Or else ‘tis very plain I’m unfit for’t.”’ 

The antiquarian attainments of Mr. Crofton Croker were acknowledg- 
ed in 1833 by his election as a member of the Koyal Society of An‘iqua- 
ries of Copenhagen ; and in the Jate Henry O’Brien’s translation of Ville- 
neuva’s “‘ Pheenician [reland,’’ refereuce—of a somewhat visionary na- 
ture, in our opinion—was made to a silver hand, and a curious [rish relic 
of a bronze hand and arm, which had been exhibited to the London Society 
of Antiquaries, and commented on in the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” by 
William Betham and Mr. Croker. About this time appeared the en- 
graving of Maclise’s national picture of “ Snap-Apple Night,” which had 
been exhibited in the Royal Academy, and first brought him prominently 
into public notice. In it he had introduced a portrait of Mr. Crofton 
Croker ; and Lover, describing the print, thus gossips about the indi- 
viduality : 

“ And who is that standing behind them ?—he seems far more genteel than the 
restof the company. Why, ’tis Crofton Croker, or, as he is familiarly called 
among his friends, ‘The Honourable Member fcr Fairy-land.’ There you are, 
Crofty, my boy! with your note-book in your hand ; and maybe you won't pick 
up a trifle in such good company.” 


In 1836, Mr. Croker paid a short visit to Dublin and his native city, 
Cork. And Mr. Prior, in his “ Life of Goldsmith,” published at the close 
of this year, says :—** Mr. Crofton Croker is now making an extensive col- 
lection of the ballads of Ireland.” “The Life of Roger Boyle, first Earl 
of Orrery and Barou Broghill,’ was announced as preparing for publica- 
tion in three volumes 8vo., by Mr. Croker, about this ime; but we know 
not what progress was or has been made in this work, which certainly 
has not yet issued from the press. 

The preface to the “ Journal of a Tour through Ireland in 1644” is dat- 
ed 25th January, 1837. This interesting volume was translated from the 
French of M. de la Boullaye le Gouz, and edited by Mr. Crofton Crok er, 
who was assisted with several notes and criticisms by three well known 
scholars —namely, Mr. James Roche, of Cork, the Rey. Francis Mahony 
(alias ** Father Prout’), and Mr. James Wright. of Cambridge, now en- 
gaged in writing the “ History of [reland.’’ Boullaye le Grouz’s tour 
was dedicated to the late Mr. D'Israeli by Crofton Croker, “in remem- 
brance of much attention and kindness received from him many years 
ago.”” And this dedication was thus responded to by that amiable man 
and agreeable writer :— 


_ “ Dear Mr. Crofton Croker—Though it may seem late, I am now taking the 
first opportunity to tell you that I sent for your little volume in your name, and 
was more than gratified by that honourable and affectionate memorial of the dedi- 
cation ; and of all which 1 ever had the satisfaction to have won, from friends or 
from strangers, yours 18 the most precious—for it is an evidence of that warm 
heart which you derive from your soil. 

“T do not choose to remind myself that only your partial estimation could have 
given a value to such atoms of friendship—ata distant day, too, which your ex- 
cellent dispositions, your ingenious pursuits, and your love of literature could not 
fail to attract towards yourself, 

“ Whenever your fair writings meet my eye, in some communications with 
which you favoured me, [ have often wished that we had been packed up a little 
closer together in the great fardel of literature ; the world of readers had fared 
better at least than they generally do. 

“ The tour of the Frenchman in Ireland, in 1644, was a happy thought, and the 
curiosity is materially enhanced by your appendix. Your apt‘ Motto from 
Churchyard’ indicates your conversancy with the literary lore of Elizabeth’s age- 
1 am now busying myself with what I call a philosophical history of English lit- 
erature ; and if yuur labour allows you, your hints would assuredly be useful to 
me, should any occur. 

“ Farewell, my dear Sir ; and believe me, unfeignedly, much yours, 

“Bradenham House. Wycombe, 18th June, '37.” “TT. D’Isragxi. 


At the close of this year, the “* Memoir of Joseph Holt, General of the 
Irish Rebels in 1798,” appeared in two volumes 8vo., edited from an 
original manuscript in the possession of Sir William Betham, by Mr. 
Crofton Croker. 

Rosamond’s Bower, his residence at this period, has many literary as- 
sociations connected with its pleasant memories. Maria Edgeworth, Lucy 
Aikin, Moore, Rogers, Sidney Smith, Barham (‘ Ingoldsby” ), Hook, “ Fa- 
ther Prout,” and doubtless very many more kindred spirits, have all sat 
and communed beneath the beautiful weeping ash that we so well re- 
member to have breakfasted under in the pretty garden, “ one bowery 
morning,” as itis called ; aud many were the qaaiut records which we saw, 
and then noted, of the visits of such guests. One chair bore the Herrick- 
like inscription of— 

“ Here Maria Edgeworth sat 

And did pat 
A cat. 

Who did pur 

Unto her. 

What is there to make a stir 
About that ? 
“27th December, 1843.” 


Another chair on which the name of Moorg had been deeply cut— 


And on a table under the charming ash tree we have described, was 


engraved— 
“ The ash for nothing ill !—so Spencer said— 
Here, tent like, spreads its shade above the head ; 
And long may all who sit beneath this tree 
Know weeping only, lovely ash, from thee.” 

There, too, was Thompson's table, which had been brought from the 
Dove coffee-house at Hammersmith, inscribed— 

“(HERE THOMPSON SUNG THE SEASONS AND THEIR CHANGES.’ 
“ «Here Thompson sung’—the phrase I quote 
Meaneth that here that poet wrote 
About the Seasons —‘ Spring’ and ‘ Autumn,’ 
And here he drank the change they brought him.” 

And there was Wilkies’s chair, and Strawberry-hill relics :— 

“ Though once Walpole’s pet, I was used very ill, 

And ‘knocked down’ by auction at Strawberry-hill. 

My bloom being gone like the bloom of a flower, 

Let me quietly fade here in Bosamond’s Bower.” 4 

And pictures, and bovks, and curiosities, with sucb-like inscriptions 
without end. The whole house, or rather cottage, was a museum, fitted 
up in the most tasteful, and sometimes most grotesque manner, and full 
of “rich and rare” things. Crofton Croker’s ballad “~ a neighbour’s 
house was quite as applicable to his own residence, so far as the lines:— 

“ Here some nitch or cabinet 

Full of varieties is set; 

Here some picture—‘ precious bit ! 
There's no time to dwell on it; 
Bronzes—china—all present 

Each their own sweet blandishment.”’ 

But let the reader consider, and form his own estimate of the value of 
the amount of intellect Rosamond’s Bower must at one time or another 
have contained, during the eight years it was Crofton Croker’s residence ! 

An autograph note of Moore’s to the hospitable owner, of which we 
must confess that we have not quite fairly obtained a copy for publica- 
tion, runs thus. It has, we may observe, a peculiarly literary and biblio- 
graphical interest, as referring to a history of Kilmallock written by 
Mr. Crofton Croker, and of which it is well known that only one 
was printed, and this he gave to Moore. Of the illustrations (five or six 
in number) filty copies were printed, one of which sets lately sold at a 
price larger than probably was paid for their production :— 

Sloperton, Devizes, Nov. 24th, 1841. 

“ Dear Croker—I was obliged to leave London much sooner than I origi 
intended, and thus lost the opportunity of paying you another visit. I am now 
reading over with much interest your account of Kilmallock, and thank you very 
much for so valuable a gift. My next visit to London will, I hope, be sufficiently 
free from other avocations to ew me to devote a good deal of time to the exa- 
mination of your various treasures. 

“ Pray give my kind remembrances to Mrs. Croker. I constantly think of my 

eat good luck in lighting by chance on so agreeable a dinner-p that day- 
The only drawback was that it spoiled me, both mentally and physically speaking , 
for the dinner that followed. “Yours very truly, 

“Tuomas Moore.” 

The preface to a volume entitled “The Popular Songs of Ireland,” 
which Mr. Croker edited with extensive notes is dated 28th February, 
1839. He complains in it of being obliged to make the book to suit his 
publisher’s, rather than his own views of the subject; and in ‘“ Daffy’s 
Library of Ireland” the “popularity and Lrishism” of this collection of 
songs are stated to be “ exactly on a par,” which is certainly too sweep- 
ing a censure. ‘ 

In the formation of the Camden Society, in 1839, and the Percy Society, 
in 1840, Mr. Croker took an early and active part, co-operating most 
zealously with the gentlemen by whom these literary associations were 
projected. Upon the council of both societies he has served, from their 
commencement, to 1846, in the Camden, and in the Percy to the present 
time, except for a very short interval in 1844; and from this period his 
pen has been almost exclusively employed in advancing their interests. 
We find the “ Historical Songs of Ireland, illustrative of the Revolation- 
ary Struggle between James II. and William ILI., edited with an intro- 
duction and notes, by T. Crofton Croker,” produced by the Percy Socie- 
ty, with an advertisement dated the 26th January, 1841; and 28th July, 
1841, the introduction to “ Narratives illustrative of the Contests in Ire- 
land in 1641 and 1690, edited by Thomas Crofton Croker,” from unpub- 
lished manuscripts in his possession, which formed part of the third year’s 
issue by the Camden Society. 

In the sammer of 1843, Mr. Crofton Croker visited the south of Ireland, 
and many are the amusing anecdotes we have heard of that visit. When 
at Limerick, he enquired for “ the Treaty-Stone,” which he had never 
seen although a print of it, purporting to be from a sketch made by him, 
was in circulation. ‘The Treaty-Stone!” echoed a man, whom he ad- 








dressed near the bridge of Limerick. “Yes,” said Mr. Croker— The 
Treaty.’’ “Oh!” responded a bystander, pointing first to one, then to 
another public-house, and then to the man who had been addressed— 
“* Neither he nor I will object to being treated at whichever your honour 
pleases.” 

When on a visit to the late Lord Guillamore, Mr. Croker affixed the 


following impromptu to a picturesque and beautiful well in the grounds 
of Cahir-guillamore. 


“* Truth, they say, lies in a well, 

Why, I'm sure, I ne’er could see; 
Let the water-drinker tell— 

There truth may lie for me.’ 
Thus it was that Mathews sung, 

But the case is very clear ; 
Claridge kad not given tongue, 

And Mathews drank not here.” 

Asa record of his visit to Vermont, the seat of the Rev. Richard Dick- 
son, the following memorial occurs under a sketch which Mr. Croker 
made of a noble ruin in its vicinity :— 

“There are plenty of views, but they’re most of them done ill, 
At least those I have seen of famed Carrack-a-gunnell. 

What a rock does it stand on !—how awful to tunnel !— 

Should a railroad require it, through Carrick-a-guonell. 

But I hate all your bores, and I want not old Brunnell 

To blow-up and destroy sweet Carrick a-gunnell. 

So, hoping they wont take my rhymes or my fun ill, 

God prosper my kind friends near Carrick-a-gunnell.”’ 


At the meeting of the British Association in Cork, Crofton Croker was 
seen actively moving about, although he does not appear to have ta- 
ken any further part in the proceedings than, it is said, introducing the 
Marquis of Northampton to Blarney’s far famed parish-priest, Father 
Horgan, and inducing his lordship to kiss the celebrated stone. But we 
do not undertake to vouch for this fact. Mr. Croker returned to Eagland 
in company with Professor Langberg, of Christianis, through whose in- 
strumentality, most probably, he was elected 2» member of the Swedish 
Archeological Society, in 1845. 

During this visit, however, he had made himseli’ so popular in bis na- 
tive land, that “ the good people of Limerick’’ preseuted him, as “the 
fairy historian of Ireland,” with a silver ink-stand of beautiful and appro- 
priate design. The cover of this fairy gitt, we are told, “* bearing an in- 
scription to the above effect, dangles from an eagle’s head, which has 
been most skilfully introduced by the manufacturers, in allusion to the 
renowned adventures of Danie! O'Rourke, and reminds us of Maclise’s 
illustration to the fairy legend of “’Pon the Honour of a Gentleman!” 
“ What must render the compliment,” it is added, “ peculiarly gratifying 
to the author of the ‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland’ at the pre- 
sent moment, is the quotation which accompanied it from the sounet with 
which he closed that work— . 

‘But did the fays, 
Creatures of whim, the gossamers of will, 
In Ireland work such sorrow and such ill, 
As stormier spirits of our modern days?’ ” 

The introduction to “ A Kerry Pastoral, in imitation of the First Eco- 
logue of Virgil, edited, with introduction and notes, by T. Crofton Cro- 
ker, Esq., and reprinted for the Percy Society, is dated 27th April, 1843. 
This was followed by the same Society distributing to the members a 
volume on “ The Keen of the South of Ireland, as illustrative of [rish 
Political aud Domestic History, Manuers, Masic, and Superstitions, col- 
lected, edited, and chiefly translated by T. Crofton Croker.’ It closes 
with the following sonnet, addressed to Miss Maria Dickson :— 

“Yes, [have gathered them together! 
They should be precious songs to thee ; 
For, like the breeze o'er mountain heather, 
They breathe a spirit wild and free. 
* Though in the memory lingers yet the dread 
Of songs that once could rouse to battle field, 
Their power of ill is gone—the bard is dead— 
AND IRELAND'S HARP NOW Lives ON ESGLAND’S SHIELD. 
There never may its strings a discord yield, 
But its past murmurs, fearless, true, bold— 








Why should the honest heart or hand withhold 7” 
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Che Albion. 








We consider this to be a volame of which Mr. Crofton Croker may 
well be proud. It has hitherto, bei printed for private circulation ouly, 
failed to attract that public notice, w we have no hesitation in stating 
that it will commaod. We kuow of no work that, in so brief a space, 
80 effectively illustrates the deep poetry which exists in the Irish heart 
—now trickling out like a fresh and sparkling rill—anon gushing forth 
like a wild mountain torrent. Ltis, indeed,a volume of Irish poetry re- 
flecting the atate of socivty at the periods of the various compositions, 
“ gathered together” by no unskilful hand, and attuned to the English 


“ie “the split” which followed the first annual congress of the “ British 
Archwological Association,” and which led to a large portion of the mem- 
bers assuming, after considerable and unworthy discussion, the name of 
the “ Archaological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” Mr. Croker 
adhered to the views taken by Lord Albert Conyngham of the matter, in 
opposition to those of the Marquis of Northampton, and was accordingly 
5 er one of the secretaries, with nearly all the original officers. And 
since has continued to officiate in that capacity, furnishing various com- 
munications to the journal of the association, mostly of an Irish character, 
and otherwise taking an active part in the proceedings, as well as those 
of the Antiquarian Society. sma 

It only remains for us to notice that Vol. XXL. of the Percy Society's 
Productions contains “ Popular Songs, [\lustrative of the French Lavasions 
of Ireland, edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq., F.8.A., in foar parts.” The 
first part has an advertisement, dated 25th January, 1845, and is occupied 
by'a memoir of Thurot, who captured Carrickfergus in 1760. The sec- 
ond, the preface of which is dated 26th October, 1846, a collection of 
songs relating to the capture of that towu. The third and fourth parts, 
issued in May, 1847, were devoted to the songs on the Bantry Bay and 
Killala invasions in 1796 and 1798, and Sir Johu Warren’s action, to 
which introductions are prefixed. <p poll rae 5 

“The Autobiography of Mary Countess of Warwick,” edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Mr. Crofton Croker, from a manuscript in the 
possession of Lork Brooke, appeared in the May issue of the Percy So- 
ciety, in 1848; and what was supposed to have been a lost play by Mas- 
singer, was edited for the same society by Mr. Croker, and issued in 
January, 1849. : 

We will merely add, that some criticism on Mr. Crofton Croker’s 
ability as an editor of Massinger, haviug been allowed to creep into the 
fourth volame of the “Shakspeare Society's Papers,” he has chosen to 
hold Mr. Payne Collier responsible for the observations made therein, and 
has privately circulated a reply which cannot be very acceptable to Mr. 
Collier, and must seriously injure the reputation of that gentleman as an 
editor and critic. - : 

The foreguing details which we have collected respecting the literary 
life of Mr. Crofton Croker, form most undeniable evidence of his un- 
wearying industry, although there can be no doubt that ia this record 
nearly as many of his productions must have been overlooked as those 
that are mentioned. 

In addition to. the ordinary sources of information, we have had the 
leasure to add two or three “ angel visits’ to the classic “* Rosamond’s 
ower,” aud only trust that in the revelations of which we there became 

cognizant, we have committed no breach of confidence, or uttered one 
word that can ‘be objectionable to our host respecting the privacy of do- 
mestic life—which, indeed, sometimes almost becomes public property, 
but for the vulgar caricatures of which we conceive neither learning nor 
wit can form any apology. ; 

We have merely she wn that Mr. Crofton Croker has lived for nearly 
thirty years in the first circles of London literary life, enjoying a respect- 
ed and easy intercourse with the most highly-gifted minds of our age, 
himself making large, agreeable, and sometimes brilliant contributions to 
that commonwealth of mind. If we were called upon to speak to the 
character which the writings of Crofton Croker has established for him, 
we should say that they impress upon us the conviction that he merits in 
a much greater degree the quaint inscription placed over the grave of 
“Dan Hayes, in the cathedral of Limerick, than that worthy did— 
namely, 

“‘AN HONEST MAN 
AND LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY,” 


though far distant may thatday be when the epitaph for Crofton Croker’s 
tomb shall require consideration. 

Mr. Croker we believe to be as honest and as sincere a patriot as ever 
breathed. Removed by circumstances from Ireland, he loves his country 
ardently, and with youthful and marvellous freshuess, considering how 
long he has been an absentee, and how little he has been among us * and 
his own people.” And he has endeavoured to implant and cultivate, and 
we thiuk not without some degree of success, in the breasts of English- 
men, the same kindly feelings which inspire his own. , ioe) 

The collections of historical and literary MSS. and Irish antiquities 
which have been amassed by him, are, as a whole, perhaps unrivalled by 
any private museum,and certainly contain articles of extraordinary histor- 
ic importance, not to be found in any public one. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known antiquary and Saxon scholar, 
who is engaged in producing “ The History of ireland from the Earliest 
Period of the Irish Annals to 1848,” in a note upon his introductory chap- 
ter, observes—*“ This general notion of the light thrown on the ethnogra- 
phy of ancient Irelaad by the distribution of its antiquities, is founded 
chiefly on the information given me by Mr. Crofton Croker, who has for- 
med aremarkably interesting private museum of [rish antiquities, aud 
who has studied them with more care than any other autiquary with 
whum I am acquainted.” «$y } : f 

Yet, with all these pursuits, literary, scientific, antiquarian and picto- 
rial*—Mr. Crofton Croker has obtained the character of being a good man 
of busines, and an active, intelligent, and efficent officer of the Admiraity. 
Literature and art may be considered as the playthings used by him 
wherewith to relax his mind from the strain of the daties of office, and yet 
how much has perseverance and industry effected with such noble toying. 
There are some men of whom it has been said, that “ the more they have 
to do, the more they can do, aud the better they doit.” To this valuable 
class of our species the subject of the present memoir would seem to 
belong. 

He fas an only son, who we hope may tread in his father’s footsteps— 
earn honourable distinction as he has done, and prové a comfort to his 
parents in the closing years of life : thus adding to the favourable reputa- 
tion which the name of Crofton Croker at present enjoys. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN IRELAND. 


We cannot devote as much space this week, as last, to the details of 
the Royal progress; and we proceed therefore to give those items that 
appear of leading interest, again avoiding much detail of civic ceremo- 
nials. We omit also any record of the innumerable addresses loyally 
presented, and graciously acknowledged. On Thursday the 9th ult., 
Her Majesty attended a military spectacle, thus described. 

Geayp Review in Paa@wix-Park.—On Thursday morning, soon after 
dawn, the crash of military music resounded in every street; the gleam- 
ing of arms and the waving of standards were visible in every great 
thoroughfare, as the troops marched to the ground. Nothing could be 
finer (han the appearance of the various bodies of men—the solid columns 
of Infantry bristling with bayonets, in their scarlet and gray—the if? 
Lathons-faneling about the field, the very butterflies of war—the Hus- 
sars, all radiant with finery, and flashing steel and gold—the quick yet 
ponderous roll of the field Artillery, catting deep into the sward, and still 
moving as nimbly as the horsemen beside them ; then the splendid sqaad- 
rons of the Enmiskillens, and the sombre and steady-looking masses of 
constabulary in their uniforms of dark green, scarcely distinguishable 
but by their superior bulk and stature from the Pifles beside them. The 
troops on the zround comprised two regiments of Hussars (7th and 8th), 
the 6th Carabineers, the 6th Enniskillens, and the 17th Lancers. The 
infantry consisted of the 1st Royals (2nd battalion), 2nd Queen’s Royal 

Regiment, the 40th, 48th, 55th, 60th Rifles (2ad battalion), 71st High- 
land Light Iofautry, and 9th Foot—in all 6160 men. 

At ten o’clo-k the Royal standard was hoisted, and the Queen left the 
Lodge. Her Majesty was in an open baroache, drawn by four horses, 
with postilions and outriders. She was accompanied by the Royal chil- 


was stationed, in slow aud quick time. Several rapid charges of cavalry 
followed; and a series of beaatifal evolutions, brilliantly performed, were 
one through by the infantry regiments. The troops then commenced 
firing in line, by platoons, and in square; whilst the Artillery displayed 
the perfect training of its men and horses by a number of splendid evo- 
lutions and the lightning rapidity with which the guns and their ponder- 
ous carriages and ammunition waggons were whirled from one point to 
another at the sound of the trampet, the guns anlimbered, and shot after 
shot delivered. The firing of the regular troops in line was sustained 
with great regularity, and the rapid movements of the regiments from 
line into hollow square were beautifully performed. The cavalry charges 
were splendid; as the whole cavalry force on one occasion advanced from 
the extreme distanc at a trot, and then broke iuto a charge, the earth re- 
verberated like distant thuuder beneath the hoofs of the advancing squad- 
rons. 

After the firing ceased, two grand charges of cavalry followed, the 

troops formed in square, and marched to the extreme end of the field’ 
Prince Albert, General Blakeney, Prince George, and the whole staff then 
galloped over to the position held by the troops. On the command be- 
ing given, the cavalry formed in squadrons to the right and left, and 
the infantry deployed into line, with the artillery stationed inthe rear 
centre. The whol» mass of troops then moved forward to the music of 
the regimental bands, and when within full view of the spectators, they 
charged bayonets, and rushed on at double-quick time to the music of 
shat terrible war-cry, half British cheer and half Irish hurrah, aud halted 
only some twenty yards from the Royal carriage. The colours of the 
differeut regiments were then advanced, and the bands pealed forth the 
National Anthem. The trvops then gave three tremendous cheers, which 
were echoed loudly by the spectators in the vicinity of the Royal car- 
riage, and taken up by thousands of voices along the lines. The troops 
then stood with grouuded arms, and the horses were led out and put to 
her Majesty’s Carriage. This wasa sigual fora hearty cheer for the 
Queen, originating with a group of military officers and civilian gentry in 
the inner lines; the cheer was responded to heartily, and cordially re- 
peated. From the same body of gentlemen emanated a call for another 
cheer for his Royal Highness the Prince Consort and the Royal children ; 
this, too, was warmly responded to. Another cheer wasclaimed for the 
Queen amongst the crowd of people, and again even more warmly and 

heartily given. By this time her Majesty’s carriage was in motion, the 
lines were broken, and a vast crowd assembled roand the Royal equip- 
age, following it, and cheering enthusiastically. Atlength the Royal car- 

riage got clear of the crowd, and drove off ata rapid pace to the Vicere- 
gal Lodge, the Queen bowing gracefully in acknowledgement of the re- 
peated evidences of good will that greeted her on all sides. The troops 
then filed off the ground, and the vast crowd began to disperse. 


In the evening of the same day was held another ré-uxion. 

Her Masesty’s Drawincroom.—The first Drawingroom of Queen Vic- 

toria in the metropolis of Irelaud was held at Dublin Castle on Thursday 
evening. Sv early as seven o'clock the carriages began to set down at 
the Castle, and vast crowds in the streets interested themselves by iook- 
ing into the equippages, and observing the brilliant costames of the sev- 
eral visitors. The police arrangements were excellent, and the carriages 
all going through Parliament-street afterwards took up their company in 
Dame-stree’, near the lower Castle Gate. The scene presented to the 
eye of the spectator was oue of peculiar brilliancy. Hoar after hour the 
long lines of equipages succeeded each other. It literally appeared as if 
there would be no termination to the arrivals, and the blaze of light from 

the Casile, the Royal Exchange, and other buildings which were illumin- 
ated on this auspicious occasion, made every object appear almost as dis- 
cernible as if it were clear day. 

At twenty minutes after nine o’clock the Queen and Prince Albert, the 
Lord- Lieutenant aud Countess of Clarendon, entered the Castle gates, the 
three state carriages being preceeded and followed by a squadron of the 

Enniskillen Dragoons. Cheers, long. fervent, and earnest, burst torth on 
every side; and those who occupied the carriages in the line which was 
formed by the Royal cor/ége joined in the plaudits—one common feeling 

of loyalty actuating all classes. 

Shortly afterwards her Majesty, accompanied by His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and the officers of state, entered the Presence Chamber. 
Her Majesty was attired in a superb pink poplia dress, elaborately figur- 
ed with gold shamrocks, ornaments, aud diamonds of the most spleudid 
brilliaucy. Her Majesty most condescendingly delayed her departure 
more than an hour, in order to meet the wishes of her loyal Irish female 
subjects to obtain the high honour of presentation—the number presented 
altogether exceeded 1700. 

We have no room for the particulars of the Royal Visit on Friday the 
10th ult., to the Duke and Dachess of Leinster. This fine seat of the 
Fitzgerald's put on its gayest appearance, and a variety of out-door enter- 
tainments were provided for Her Majesty, and a select party of guests, 
Returning in the afternoon to the Vice Regal Lodge, and thence proceed- 
ing to the Railroad terminus at Westland Row, the Queen again proceeded 


to her yacht at Kingstown. 


Tae Emsparkation oF Her Masesty From Kinestown.—The Victoria 
and Albert, at four o’clock, had been moored close to the jetty, and a 
crimson covered gaugway led from the pavillion to the yacht. When on 
the platform, a space was kept clear, in order that her Majesty and the 
Royal procession might have an unia‘errapted view of the truly glorious 
scene spread befure them, and a few minutes had thus elapsed before the 
steps leading to the covered way were descended. The Queen wore the 
same attire as at Carton, and with her Majesty were his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and the Royal children, who walked abreast at her Majes- 
ty’s righthand. His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant walked immediate- 
ly behind the Queen, followed by his Royal Highness Prince George, and 
the Countess of Clarendon—a most interesting group—the Princesses 
wearing round straw hats, with a circlet of wild flowers, and being sim- 
ply and tastefully attired. 

As the Sovereign passed along the covered way, several bouquets of 
flowers were strewed at herfeet by the ladies who occupied the enclosed 
seats; and, amidst the most fervent and swelling cheers, the roar of can- 
non, presented arms, and the blessings of au attached people, Queen Vic- 
toria was again on shipboard. The guard of honour consisted of a com- 
pany of each of the infantry regiments in garrison—the Ist Royals, 2nd 


Infantry. The embarkation took place at twenty minutes to seven 
o'clock, in the midst of a chorus of voices that swelled to the greatest vol- 
ume that ever was heard in Ireland. The Queen cordially bowed her 
farewell. At length the gangway was about being removed, and, stepping 
up to the Countess of Clarendon, her Majesty caught her Excellency by 
the hand, and kissed her twice most affectionately; then, turning to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, she gave him her hand to kiss—a mark of favour quite 
unusual, unless at presentations, and consisteat with her demeanour to- 
wards him during the whole period of her visit, as she has exhibited the 
most marked anxiety not only to sustain and dignify the office of Viceroy, 
but to do honour to the individual filling it. Looking his Excellency ar- 
dently in the face, her Majesty spoke te him for a minute or so, and bade 
him farewell. Her Majesty next turned to H.R.H. Prince George, shook 
hands with him, and kissed him on the cheek. 
Those distinguished personages having come ashore, the gangway was 
remoyed, and the Royal Yacht, bearing her precious freight, moved slow- 
ly away from'the jetty, amidst the pealing of cannon and the loudest 
concert of human voices that ever ascended trom a people in praise of any 
Monarch. Her Majesty then paced the deck for a little time, and on ap- 
proaching the extremity of the pier near the Lighthouse, where vast 
numbers of people had congregated, she parted with the two Ladies-in- 
Waiting, with whom she was up to this time in conversation, looked to. 
wards the crowd—ran along the deck with the sprightliness of a young 
irl—and, with the agility of a sailor, she ascended the paddle-box, which 
is a tolerably high one, and was almost at its top before she was observed 
by Prince Albert, who, with the Royal children, for some time previous- 
ly had been standing on its summit viewing the scene he was leaving, 
Her Majesty, on reaching the top of the platform, was assisted by Prince 
Albert—and, taking his hand, she gracefully waved her right arm to- 
wards the people on the pier. Atter some time, she waved a white 
handkerchief, appeared to converse with the Commandant; immediately 
the paddles ceased to move, and the vessel floated on withthe impetus 
it had already received. Her Majesty remained in this position (the ves- 


dren, and attended by the Countess of Clarendon. Prince Albert was | se] moving very slowly and as close to the pier as was compatible with 
mounted on a maguificent dark chesnut charger, aud was dressed in the | safety) waviug her handkerchief, and receiving the plaudits of the thous- 


uniform of a Field-Marshal. He worea star on the left breast. The 


8 having been marched to the front of the Royal standard flag-statf, swarming. 


ands who crowded the extremity of the pier, as do beesa hive when 
An occasional evolation of the paddle kept the vessel in mo- 


near which the Royal carriage was stationed, Prince Albert took the com- | tion, and in this way the Vicloria and Albert drifted, rather than steamed, 
mand with Lieutenant General Sir Edward Blakeney. Prince George of | past the pier—and, until the Royal Yacht had passed fall half a mile into 


Cambridge accompanied them. 


the bay, the speed was not altered, nor did her Majesty leave the paddle- 


Shortly after eleven o'clock the review commenced. The troops} box, bat coutinued gracefully to acknowledge the manner in which she 
marched past the Royal standard, beneatlr which her Majesty's carriage | had been received by the citizens of Dablin; and, even far away out at 





sea, she did not cease to express her regards by a signal that could be 


*To the first volume of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C Hall’s “ Ireland,” Mr. Crofton| discerned—when her Royal person was obscured in the distance. She 








Croker appears to have contributed no less than sixteen drawings. 


commanded that the Royal standard should be lowered half-mast high, 


(Qaeen’s Own,) 40th, 48th, 55th, 60th, Rifles, and 71st Highiand Light | 


_September 8 


as the signal of salute to her faithful ple—a ceremonial unpreceden- 
ted in *'\ anuals of history. She pe a that this ceremonial of a 
Royal salute to the Irish people should be repeated ; and, in obedience 
fo her Majesty's commands, the Royal standard was five times lowered 
halfmast high. The steamers laden with passengers kept close on the 
side of the Royal Yacht for some distance, and again the yacht slackened 
speed, and the little steamers, bidding her Majesty farewell with a hearty 
cheer, returned towards Kingstown Harbour. When the Royal squadron 
had ceased to be in view, the vast multitude began to return to their re- 
spective homes, and until long after midaight the railway trains and the 
cars were busily occupied. 

The following graphic accoant of the voyuge to Belfast is from the 
Times’ reporter. 

Belfast, Aug. 12. 

It was nearly 7 o'clock on Friday evening betore the Victoria and Albert 
cleared Kingstown harbour, followed by the Fairy, the Black Eagle, the 
Sphynz, the Stromboli, the Lucifer, aud the Trident, La Hogue, and the 
Dragon having gone outside previously and awaited their approach, with 

ards manned, soon after which they parted company from the squadren. 

y this time the rain became rather heavy, and the gathering clouds indi- 
cated what seamen call a ‘dirty night.” The little fleet took a north- 
easterly course, through a sombre green sea, just crested now and then 
with foam, and soon, shooting past the projecting headland of Howth, was 
fairly out upon the ocean, and driving on its way through mist and dark- 
ness. 
Towards midnight the Vivid which had been detained at Kingstown to 
receive luggage, joined the squadron and took up a position iv advance of 
the Royal yacht, where she was stationed ina sort of post of observation 
—now dashing along to warn off some strange sail, and now taking a 
turn towards land to find out some light, or to ascertain the exact position 
of the fleet. Standing across the bay of Dundram, wherein the Great Brit- 
ain passed such a boisterous winter on the hard beach, the squadron 
through freshening wind and rising sea pressed onwards, till the South 
Rock Light was visible on their port beam about 1 o'clock. A thick fog 
with rain dragged over the vessels and obscured every view of sea or 
sky, the lights of the ships as they rolled in the swelling waves shone 
with a lurid and uncertain glare, and the shrill whistle of the wind be- 
came higber every moment. Away on the verge of astormy rock-bound 
coast—in a night obscured by a threateving sky—uo joyous cheers to be 
heard—not a sound audible but the hoarse voice of the waves or the 
shriek of a wandering seagull, as he flashed athwart the gleam of the 
lanterns,—it was hard indeed to bring home to one’s mind the fall fact 
that, tossing about in the little fleet which swept on in darkness and wind, 
was the Queen of the greatest empire in the world, who but a few hours 
before had been the cynosure of a nation’s eyes, and the object of their 
admiring homage, aad for whose safety and welfare were offered up the 
prayers of millions in every quarter of the globe. At 3 o'clock the wind 
came up in stronger, steadier blasts, and as the lights ou the Copelands— 
islands which lie off the entrance to Belfast Lough—were not to be seen, 
the squadron lay to till the Vivid ran in and made them out. Ona her re- 
turn the squadron again proceeded, and ran into Carrickfergus roads about 
5 o’clock iu the morning in a breeze which amounted to a gale. 
The roads just mentioned are situate off the town of Carrickfergus, 
about seven miles below Belfast, and between the arms of land which al- 
most enclose the Lough. An arm of the sea, gradually contracting as it 
raas for about ten miles up towards the town till it narrows into a river 
crossed by a handsome stoue br-ige, constitutes the lough and harbour of 
that important towa, which boasts as large a commerce as any port in 
Ireland, aud is the Liverpool of the sister kingdom. The scenery on the 
coast is picturesque. Oa the north or Antrim side a seriesof bold tuma- 
lary hills rise in a regular range till they bleud with the horizon, and slope 
gradually away in a successivna of fine meadows and linen fields, with 
their snowy fabrics bleaching in the sun, with here and there some hand- 
some villa embosomed in trees down to the shore, which is studded with 
white houses or clean little villages. On the South or Down side a simi- 
lar landscape is stretched out, above which in fine weather are seen the 
lofty peaks of Morne and Iveagh. But with the dawn all the land was 
veiled with a thick gauze of driving storm. The scud flew rapidly on 
the wings of a strong south wind. The Lough presented a seethiag mass 
of foam, and the squadron riding head to wind tried to their bent the 
iron cables, When the morning advanced, a number of fine steamers 
laden with passengers came down from the town and saluted the Royal 
yacht with ioud cheers and firing of cannon—boats put off from the shore 
with crowds on board, and dashed through sheets of spray to welcome 
their Sovereign, and numerous yachts sal uaa craft kept dancing about 
her with wonderful perseverauce. Little puffs of smoke along the wa- 
ter’s edge, with an occasional sound of infant cannon, announced that the 
enterprising proprietors of various mansions were intent on siguilyin 
their loyalty in spite of the weather. But the morning passed away, an 
day wore on in perfect inactivity. The wind rose higher and higher, and, 
but for the secure roadstead under the lee of the Downshire hills, the 
squadron would have made but bad weather of it. Itrushed down with 
fury, sweeping away the cheers of the people and drowning the roar of 
their tiny artillery, now and then permitting a gust of music from the 
bands on board the steamers to be heard, aud then crushing it beneath its 
ovn shrill voice. 

At 1 o'clock the Royal yacht signalled the Vivid to run down to the 
Black Eagle, and take her boat in tow, and in a few minates more the Lit- 
tle vessel was dragging a fine stout gig from the Admiralty yacht towards 
the Royal vessel. The boat having been left alongside, in a few minutes 
more a party of ladies and gentlemen, well mafflad, were observed to 
descend the sides of the Victoria and Alert, and push off in two boats to- 
wards the Fairy, while the strikiug of the Royal standard on board the 
former showed that one of those ‘‘ who took so kindly to the water,” 
as the sailors observed, was indeed Her Majesty. A short pall through 
stumpy little ill-behaved waves brought the Royal party on board the 
Fairy, and at half-past 1 o’clock the little tender, fullowed by the Vivid, 
steamed away towards Belfast, accompanied by a number of steam-ves- 
sels, and greeted by the shouts of their living cargoes. On reaching the 
piers, which compress the channel into a narrow compass, about half a 
mile below the town, a gay bordering of shipping along both sides of the 
passage, with flags streaming in the air, and a dense crowd of persons, 
who ran along with loud shouts of joy as the Fairy passed ouweedy were 
to be seen. Pateraroes, muskets, blunderbusses, aud every sort of ve- 
hicle for the noisy ignition of guupowder, were discharged with pictur- 
esque irregularity—the decks, the shrouds, the yards, the very topmasts 
of the steamers and merchantmen alongside the quays swarmed with peo- 
ple. On arriving at the landing-place, a very handsoine and substantial 
edifice, built expressly for the honourable reception of Her Majesty, 
came in sight, decked out with wreaths, festoons of laurel, crowns, and 
mottoes, while on the top were statioued four lads ia naval dress to take 
charge of the standard. Beyond this was one of the haudsomest triumpb- 
al arches we have as yet seen, and at either side of the space which was 
preserved by the guard of honour and by the constabulary were gaily 
decorated platforms with their various occupants, all in high excitement, 
with waving handkerchiefs and hats—outside the wooden barricades 
and lines of soldiery was one compact mass of people. As far as the ey” 
could strain over the housetop# and up the distant streets, a sea of heads 
was visible, and when the Fairy drew alongside a cheer as hearty and en- 
thusiastic as Her Majesty ever yet heard burst from the people. 

Among the distinguished persons in the Pavilion awaiting the arrival 
of Her Majesty, we observed the Merquises of Londonderry, Downshire, 
and — ; the Earls of Antrim, Roden, Erne, Enniskillen, and Belfast ; 
Lords de Ros, Dungannon, Massareene, and Ferrard, and Joan L. Chi- 
chester; the members for the county of Antrim and for the towns of Bel- 
fast, Coleraine, Carrickfergus, and Rochdale. The streets were kept by 
the 13th Light Infantry and the 13th Light Dragoons. The guard of 
honour consisted of 1 captain, 4 subalterns, 4 sergeants, and 100 rank and 
file, commanded by Major Wilkinson, C. B., 13th Light Dragoons. 


At 2 o’clock the Fairy arrived, and after the presentation of a variety 
of addreses, her Majesty and the Prince drove through the town, and 
spent two hours anda half io visiting several of its pablic institutions, 
amongst which were the Linen Hall, the Royal Flax Lustitution, and the 
Queen’s College. 

After Her Majesty had embarked, the Mayor received commands, 
through Sir G. Grey, to proceed on board the Royal yacht, where, we 
understand, the Queen and Prince Albert were graciously pleased to ex- 
press their great gratification at the cordial welcome they had received, 
and the pleasure all the arrangements and proceedings of the day had af- 
forded them. 

It were easy to enumerate mottoes, aud more minutely to describe the 
procession route with all the gaiety of its illastrations. The general ef- 
fect on such occasions is all that can be communicated to the reader, and 
that we have endeavoured to indicate uF 

The preparations were effsctive, the people were enthusiastic, the 
Qaeen was de'ighted, and every thing passed off without the slightest 





i or anythiug to mar the éc/at of a most gratifying reception. 
At half past 5 Her Majesty returned, and with her countenance radi- 
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ith j r remained on deck, acknowledging w 
ont wee a Lisp eapectiel attachment she received oa every 
“ie till the Fairy was fairly steaming back to her ory where q “4 
era 6 o'clock. The gale, for so it now was, grew furious, at 
pe was evident from the state of the sky and water that the squadron 
patie not leave Belfast for the night. Soon after dusk the poner 
= a with bonfires, which blazed through the mist and wee . e 
— A few daring boats put off, but soon retired again to sale _ 
we — and the Royal squadron was left riding through the storm, ' ane 
ae came on, with no other possible marks of recognition than ~ 
— by the weather beaten peasantry on the mountain sides, who sat by 
their signal fires till drenched by the soaking rain. ‘ 
In closing this account of the Queen’s visit to Ireland, it may be wen 
to record her Majesty’s intention to confer the title of “ Berl of Dablin 
on the youthful Prince of Wales, and to publish the following pane 
and serui-official testimony to the effect produced on Her Majesty 8 min 
py all the circumstances of this auspicious visit. It is contained in a ~ 
ter from the Secretary of State for the Home Department to the Lo 


Lieutenant. “ Royal Yacht, Aug. 13. 


e —Itis with cincere pleasure that I perform the duty which devolves 
a nee halt her Majesty's command, of expressing to your excellen- 
pte ve *s visit to Ireland, the satisfaction which she has de- 


, jest. - : . 
ed ame a Finn my at part of the United ningeom and from the grati- 


i i i i lly presented itself from the time of her Majesty's 
one yon nyo Sher departure from Belfast, of wacm and devoted loyalty 
sol colpshenant to her throne and person, and of affection for every branch of her 
family. : 
withe circumstances which 
deep interest which your ex 
in al that concerns the happiness 


have attended this visit cannot fail to strengthen the 
cellency is aware has long been felt by her Majesty 
and welfare of her Irish pean: merle pe 

ioi among the multitudes who enthusiastica y greeted her ap- 
— —— of all distinction of class and party, and she Sniges the hope 
eet the feeling elicited on this occasion may tend to promote among all her faith- 
ful subjects in Ireland that union of heart and affection which is essential to the 

rosperity of theircommon country. I am further commanded to assure you of 
+ satisfaction with which her Majesty remarked the general regard and esteem 
entertained for your excellency, which have been so justly earned by — able, 
‘udicious and impartial discharge of the high trust confided to you. I am, with 
lord, your excellency’s obedient servant, 


great truth and regard, my “G. Grey.” 
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LAST APPEARANCE OF STRAKOSCH IN NEW YORE. 


SCH respectfully announces to his friends and the public that he will give @ 
gTzamoecn Semnend aalene to his departure for South America), on Wednesday, 
September 12, 1849, at the TABERNACLE. Senora M. C, Casini, Mr. and Mrs. Leati, Mr. H. 
C Timm, and a Full Orchestra, will assist M. Strakosch on this occasion. 

ProGRAMME.—Part I.—1.—Overture, Full Orchestra, 2.—Grand Fantasie Dramatique, on 
favourite airs from Lucia di Lammermoor, composed and executed by Strakosch. 
Dueito, “Sofriva nel pianto,” by Dosizetti, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Leati. 4.—Aria, from 
Bellini’s Opera I Puritani, sung by Senora Casini. 5.—*The Magic Bell,” a Reverie; fol- 
jowed by “The Flirtation Polka,’ botn pieces are composed and will be executed by 
Strekosch. 6,—Scotch Song, “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” sung by Mrs Leati. 7.— Spring of 
Love.” a Nocturne; followed by the “ California Gold Fever Gallop ;” both pieces are com- 
posed, and will be executed by Strakosch. 

Part 11.—1.—German War Song, “The Standard Bearer,” sung by Mr Leati. 2.—Ma- 
retzek’s Rondo Finale, from Linda di Chamounix, sung by Senora Casini. 3—Setour Fi- 
nale, (rom Ernani, Transcrit pour le piano, and executed b Strakosch. 4.—Scena and a 
from La Sonpembala, by Bellini, sung by Mr, Leati. 5.—Prayer from Otello—execut 1 
with the left hand alone! Followed by a Fantasie Caprice descriptive on Yankee Doodle ! 
The above pieces are composed, and will be executed by Strakosch. 

Mr. H. C. Timm will preside on the Piano. M. Strakosch will play on a splendid seven 
octave grand Piano Forte, from Chickering’s celebrated manufactory. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the principal Music Stores, and at the door on the evening 
ofthe Concert. Doors open at7o’clock, Concert to commence at half-past 7 precisely. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-2. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
tions. 


R.A. L. We have duly received your communica- 
The former was of too purely local interest to be of service. 





The Niagara, Cunard Steamer of the 25th ult., reached this port yes- 
terday at noon. 





We commence our usual weekly summary with an apology to our very 
numerous Scotch readers for devoting so large a space to the Queen’s 
visit to Ireland, and omitting, in consequence, all detail of Her Majesty’s 
reception in the Clyde, at Glasgow, and at Perth, to which places she 
proceeded from Belfast, on the way to her quiet Highland home at Bal- 
moral. But the reason is obvious enough. Irish loyalty was something 
new, and royal receptions amongst the Irish are rare indeed. We need, 
therefore, only say, that detained nearly twenty-four hours by heavy 
weather in the Lough of Belfast, and subsequently baffled by the same 
cause in attempts to land and explore the scenery of the Clyde and the 
neighbouring lakes, the Queen landed at Glasgow on Tuesday, the 14th 
ult., was greeted with a most loyal and hearty welcome, and after an un. 
ostentatious visit to the Cathedral and some other objects of interest, 
passed on by railway to Perth. We should mention that Prince Albert 
would not allow the bad weather to interfere entirely with the projected 
arrangements, and that he landed at Arrochar, and crossing to Tarbet on 
Loch Lomond, enjoyed something of its romantic beauties. But the rain 
marred the sight-seeing, though it could not damp the cordial, warm, 
honest greeting of the Scottish citizens and peasantry throughout the voy- 
age and journey. At Perth, where the Queen remained a night at the 
principal hotel, there was the same demonstration of loyalty and attach- 
ment. On Wednesday the 15th ult., the Royal party proceeded to Bal- 
moral. 

Going back fora moment to the Royal Irish excursion, we cannot but 
notice the extreme good taste with which it was planned, so as to avoid 
any appearance of party or sectional preferences. Geographical facilities 
favoured the arrangement, by which North and South, Roman Catholics 
and Orangemen, the loyal and the disturbed districts, were alike honoured 
with the Sovereign’s attentions. The entry at Cork, and the exit from 
Belfast very curiously resemble each other ; and this was probably by 
design, not by accident. The more important stay was, of course, in the 
Capital, aud there Her Majesty was naturally the guest of her own rep- 
resentative. Further than this, but one visit was paid, and that was to 
the Duke of Leinster, the head of the Irish peerage, and the only Irish 
Duke; whilst the records of the Queen’s stay in Dublin show how fear- 
leasly she entrasted herself on several occasions to the very people whose 
J0surrections it has at times required legions of military and constabulary 
to keep down or subdue. The British journalists are very sanguine as to 
the permanent good effects that will accrue to Ireland from this pleasant 
gleam of sunshine thrown over her; but we fear they write under excited 
feelings, and do not make sufficient allowance for the instability of Irish 
character. Tobe of any political importance, this communication be- 
pie! ea bs ve vr: a of the one country, and the poverty and 
of course, not of especial Alas deo oh gg toners: 59 Ease 
gratulote all British subjecn _ pene oni Nevertheless we may con- 
heap bedty Masuedieateagineia © happy execution of this project, 

The firstaggreguate meeting o rte erm 4 benefit. . : 
heainasals y Batya = 4 Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Thaunoe dal eetaes y Lane Theatre on Monday the 13th ult. 

ce; but the stage did uot show i 
Nes, nor did the proceedings offer m a : = 
mes dtnnthiaietnced 8 . — novelty. We need not repeat the 

long i entified with reform in all its grades. Whi di 
Cals, and chartists—each found representatives th dd a sa 

‘8comparatively moderate; and the frequent ie. ore 7 mere opted 
would awake public attention, and alar L en ee 

wt: : rm Lord John Russell. 
ee movements there is happily & strong and growing antipa- 
yin Great Britain; but gradual refurm of acknowledged RIN meets 

Nereasing favour. Mr. Cobden was not present at the gathering, and 


Against 


sent what may be considered a very lame excuse. ThePeace Congress in 
Paris is the point of attraction at the moment. 

There is no political news of interest by the Niagara. We observe the 
death from cholera, after a few hours illness, of Aston Key, F. R.8.,a 
distinguished member of the medical profession ; also of the Earl of 
Airlie, Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, and the Hon. C. O'Callaghan, son of Viscount 
Lismore, and formerly M.P. for Dungarvan. The Earl of Lanesborough 
is elected a representative Peer of Ireland in place of the late Earl of 
Mayo. 

Inpia.—Notwithstanding the pacification of the Punjaub, there is an 
indication of more warfare in the Upper Provinces. The last accounts 
from Bombay reach to the 2d of July, and inform us that there is a pro- 
bability of the Maharajah Ghoolab Singh of Cashmere coming into armed 
conflict with our forees. The causes assigned are, his treacheries during 
the late campaign against the Sikhs, his refusal to complete pecuniary 
engagements made with the government of India, and the discovery ofa 
treasonable correspondence held by him with Dost Mohammed. Sir 
Charles Napier was at Simla on the 16th of Jane, with the Governor- 
General, and Lord Gough. A Cashmere campaign appears impending, 
and the troops at Peshawar are keyt in readiness to act—-either to repel 
any attack from Dost Mohammed, or to proceed against Ghoolab Singh. 
Sir Charles was going upwards to Lahore, where we regret to notice that 
much sickness prevailed among the European troops. 

From Hong Kong we leara that the Hon. Captain Keppell of H. M. 8. 
Meander 44, had taken, on the 8th of June, a very summary mode of re- 
dressing a wrong done by the imbecile Portuguese authorities in Macao 
—a: procees better understood by neval officers than protocoling or di- 
plomacy. It seems that a Protestant Missionary named Summers had re- 
fused to take off his hat when a Roman Catholic procession was passing 
through the streets, and was thereupon seized and thrown into jail. Ob- 
taining no redress, and without a hope of getting it, the gallant Captain 
landed a few seamen, and vi et armis liberated the prisoner. There was 
a slight skirmish, in which one life was lost. The whole merits of the 
case will probably be hereafter discussed. Hong Kong was sickly, ac- 
cording to the accounts, which reach down to June 23d. 








Fraxce.—The President of the Republic is i ndisposed, and has retired 
to St. Cloud. During a recent tour through Normandy he received some 
unequivocal hints from public functionaries that re-action was no more 
possible than socialism, or any other pestilent change. There is a politi- 
cal calm over Paris for the present moment; but great uneasiness pre- 
vails. With ruined finances, an unpopular President, contending factions, 
and no stable policy chalked out by any, what but doubt and difficulty 
can prevail ? 

Some small excitement has been caused in Paris by a meeting of phi. 
lanthropists calling themselves a Peace Congress, who met there on the 
22nd ult., presided over by Victor Hugo, whose romances teem more 
with blood and outrage than those of any living man of his eminence. 
About 1500 amicably disposed gentlemen were present apd passed sun- 
dry very fraternal resolutions. Several Americans were amongst the 
number; also Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Sturge, the Rev. 
Jobnu Burnet, and so forth. The French Government had only sanction. 
ed the assemblage, on the Congress pledging itself that they would all be 
good boys and not prate about liberty or any thing of that sort. There 
was not much danger to be apprehended from their orations touching the 
comeliness of peace. 

Huncary.—The great news of the week is unquestionably the abrupt 
termination of the gallant struggle for independence made by the Hunga- 
rians. The three leaders, Bem, Kossuth, and Georgey, having met ata 
place called Arad, fotind affairs going so desperately against them, that 
the two first resigned their commands into Georgey’s hands, who, after 
their rapid flight into Bosnia, opened negotiations with Prince Paske- 
witch, the Russian Commander in Chief, and on the 13th ult. surrender- 
ed with all his forces. Instead therefore of the expected panic at Vienna 
there will be singing of 7’e Deums for this great delivery of the Austrian 
Empire from its peril. That the deed was done by Russia, there can be 
uo doubt: and we notice that Mr. Cobden is very properly twitted by a 
London paper for his ridicule of Russian power at a late Hungarian meet 
ing in London. The American journals are much downcast at this intel- 
ligence ; nor without reason. Without any habitual sympathy with re- 
volutionary movements, there was in the character of the combatants, and 
the circumstances of the case, the wherewithal for much genuine sym- 
pathy. 

Rome,—We sicken as we read the record of the fruits of French inter- 
ference in the affairs of Italy. Pope Pius 1X still lingers at Gaeta, unwill 
ling to trust himself and his tiara amidst his conquered subjects. He 
has, however, supplied his place by a triumvirate of his creatures, who 
are returning to the old trade of despotism, reviving secret tribunals and 
arbitrary decrees. Report says that even General Oudinot cries shame. 
Of all the atrocities recorded in Europe during the last eighteen months, 
the history of Roman affa'rs contains the largest store. We have not 
room to-day for details of the unhappy position of the inhabitants. Ga. 
ribaldi is said to be in Venice, which will of course surrender presently, 
and be again under Austrian rule for a time at | east. 











More Cotoniat Troustes.—Poor Lord Grey! he is really to be pitied. 
All the finest “jewels of the Crown” seem bent at once upon tormenting 
him. We have already alluded to the threatening aspect of affairs at 
tue Cape of Good Hope; and a very late arrival at Boston brings word 
that the plot is thickening. Readers will remember that the Colonial 
Office has pitched upon the Cape as a very convenient Penal Settlement ; 
and readers also will bear in mind, that when once Earl Grey’s fiat goes 
forth, obedience thereto is the word. This is in some respects, as it 
should be; for woe betide the country, whose high Officers of State are 
unstable and vacillating souls. But the question forces itself upon no- 
tice—what steps did Lord Grey take to ascertain correctly the effect of 
this measure in the Colony, before he committed himself to carrying it 
out? Was there the same want of practical, reliable information, that 
his Lordship has exhibited in his dealings with Canada? Or, was the fature 
trusted, with a blind confidence, and a great hope in the popular name 
of the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal? These questions 
will be asked anon, when the broader question is discussed—the right of 
the mother country to discharge this moral poison into any Colonial set- 
tlement whatever. This is not a case of building a penitentiary, or moor- 
ing a line of convict hulks. Under the English system of transportation, 
the felons become, with varying restrictions, part and parcel of the social 
body : and though Australia may make the best of it, and keep down the 
evil by means of her immense legitimate immigration, this is no reason 
why the Colonists of the Cape, with their sparse population, should ac- 
cept quietly the proffered boon. We beg our Colonial readers to apply 
the case to themselves. Fancy a monthly delivery of jail-birds, set free 
on your wharves at Halifax, Quebec, or Kingston; and ifa voyage to the 
Cape be so much shorter and less expensive than one to Australia, could 
not Earl Grey curtail it still further? We repeat, that this is a case in 
point, wherein Colonial representation in Parliament would have led to 
Colonial association for purposes of mutual defence. Had such existed, 
the project would have been nipped inthe bud. But we forget the de- 
tails. Let the South African Advertiser, of June 27, speak for itself. 


“ Besides the pledge not to employ convicts, and to drop connexion with thore 
who do so, it will be seen, by numerous notices in this day’s paper, that banks, in- 





sur ance offices, capitalists, and others, the most respected and influential members 
of this community, are pursuing a course that will in the end render the enforce- 
m ent and demand of th ogether impracticable. The felons will be 


e measure alt sw 
th rown for sup on the Governor at once, and so as they remain in the 
colony. Will of the 


venture to employ them on public works at the ex 

C olony? Thepayers of rates will demur to that. 1tis said, that, for greater se- 
¢ urity, the people in the country districts have resolved to employ no European 
1 abourer whatsoever, unt] the = of smuggling thieves and murderers & 

t hem as free emigrants shall be taken out of the hands of their rulers by act of 
P arliement. This is to be lamented, but it is natural, and what might have beem 
foreseen.”’ 


Public meetings have also been held, denouncing the course of Earl 
Grey and the Governor, and urging a strenuous opposition. It is even 
said that the bakers of Cape Town have refused to tender for supplies to the 
Commissariat, under the impression that they can starve the Government 
into submission to the popular voice. This is a curious compromise be- 
tween physical and moral force. Sir Harry Smith must, of course, carry 
out his orders to land the convicts, unpleasant as his duty will be; but he 
can neither compel the Colonists to employ, nor to supply them; and 
there the matter rests. We hear rumours, indeed, of violence, and col- 
lision between the people and the military; but the particulars are not 
given. Government stock is, however, ata discount. East and West 
it is all the same. Poor Lord Grey! 





Rey, THe Great Aspuctep.—The American papers during the week 
have contained lengthened details of the proceedings in this case, and 
much correspondence between the parties concerned. To our short state- 
ment of the facts, given last Saturday, we have now only to add, that 
General Campbell, the American Consul at Havannab, appears to have 
been authorised by the Government at Washington formally to demand 
the delivery of Rey. The Consul is duly complimented by the Press for 
his activity, tact, and firmness in the premises, whilst the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Cuba has also shown a sound discretion. Whether the Spanish 
Consul at New Orleans will hereafter be made the scape-goat of Spain in 
this matter will be more apparent on his trial for the abduction. We 
repeat our conviction that it becomes now a mere case for lawyers and 
diplomatists. 

Canapa—InDEPENDENCE—ANNEXATION.—It is customary for the con- 
ductors of public journals to welcome all new comers into the arena of 
public favour. And, although the greetings interchanged on such occa- 
sions must often resemble that shaking of hands that takvs place between 
pugilists before they proceed to pummel each other with might and 
main, it is nevertheless a courteous and useful practice. We announce, 
therefore, the forthcoming publication of the Canadian Independent, to be 
edited by Mr. H. B. Willson, and to be issued simultaneously at Toronto 
and Hamilton, C. W., once a week. The novel name of this new paper 
has something in it that strikes the eye; and remembering that when 
any unknown object alarms one, it is recommended to march boldly up 
and examine it, we take Mr. Willsou’s prospectus in hand and read it 
carefully. Great pains are generally bestowed upon the composition of 
these programmes; and in the present case, considering the boldness of 
the position assumed, we may take for granted that it was not inconsid- 
erately penned. It is, therefore, with considerable surprise that we no 
tice in it a serious discrepancy between the title of the new paper and 
its avowed objects. Canadian Independence is the flag hoisted—Annex. 
ation to the United States is the cause really to be advocated. The pros- 
pectus is headed with the announcement, that it is “ ¢hiefly designed to 
promote, by peaceable means, separation from the Mother Country.” 
The eighth paragraph states distinctly that “ the attainment of Canadian 
Independence can only be regarded as a necessary preliminary to ad- 
mission into the American Union.” Have we nota right to call this a 
discrepancy, and shall we not be justified in considering this newly pros 
jected journal as belonging in foto to the Annexationists? If they are as 
numerous in Canada as they pretend to be, we shall be glad to hear their 
organs speak of them. 

With respect, however, to the number of these gentlemen, who think 
that the Canadians ought not longer to depend upon Great Britain, and 
cannot (God help them, pocr creatures!) go alone, we shall trust to find 
hereafter some reliable statistics in the Canadian Independent. In its 
prospectus these are vague—nay, even contradictory-——figures of speech, 
rather than of Cocker. In the fourth paragraph, we find that the antici- 
pated supporters of separation in Upper Canada are spoken of as “so 
many individuals of respectability and intelligence ;"” whilst running the eye 
a little lower down, we find that the wish of the writer, father to the 
thou ght, has already swelled them into “a very large proportion, if not an 
actual majority of the people.” This hey-presto mode of hammering out 
quality into quantity may pass unnoticed in a newspaper article, but 
will be very diflicult to effect at the polls, when the true feeling of the 
Canadians comes to be tested on this question, We observe that the T'o- 
ronto Patriot is down upon Mr. Willson with a charge of inconsistency, 
because at the Kingston Convention he professed loyalty, and so forth. 
That matter is local and personal, and we shall not touch uponit, Nor 
will it invalidate the weight of Mr. Willson’s arguments, when they 
come before us. If he can show solid and permanent advantages from 
separation, to be gained by our friends across the line, he shall have our 
most respectful attention—theoretically, If he can show a vast majority 
of the inhabitants of a/? the North American Provinces to be of his way of 
thinking, it will be time to view it as a practical question. In either case, 
separation and annexation, though hitched together in this prospectus, 
are not necessarily synonymous; and the latter may be indefinitely post- 

oned. 
4 VenezueLa.—The contest between Monagas, the actual, and Paez, the 
Ex-Presideut, has been brought to an abrupt close. In the latter part 
of July, General Paez landed in the Province of Coro, but after several 
minor actions in which he was defeated, was compelled on the 15th ult. 
to surrender himself and his staff to the Government forces. This oc- 
curred within forty miles of Porto Cabello, and is, for the time, a guaran- 
teeof something like stability to the Venezuelan Republic. The future 
fate of Paez yet remains to be known. 











Tue Secret Exrepition.—This affair is the source of many rumours 
and of much mystery; but the public attentjon does not seem by any 
means absorbed init. There appear many reasons to believe that at 
several points armed forces are being organized, but on what quarter a 
design is contemplated appears more doubtfal. Cuba is the cry; but 
parties interested in such a plot will of course take every means to put 
the autborities on the wrong scent. A party of adventurers on Round 
Island near the Mississippi have been watched, warned, and disorganized by 
sundry naval officers of the government, and whose interference has been 
so détermined, that some outcry against it has been raised in New Orleans. 
In this port also the laws of neutrality have been strictly enforced. On 
Thursday last, the District Attorney for the State of New York, and the 
U. S. Marshal, proceeded with a party of Marines irom the North Carolina 
Guard Ship, and seized at Staten Island the propeller Sea Gull, outward 
bound, with arms and ammunitiou—destination unknown. She was 
towed up to Brooklyn, aad anchored under reach of the guns of the 
North Carolina. 

Tue Astor Lisrary.—The works have been commenced in Lafayette 
Place, and a suitable building will be forthwith erected. The architect 
is a German; the sum to be expended on the edifice itself is $75,000. 
Aecommodations will be provided for about 100,000 Volumes. It is ex- 


pected that the whole, when completed, will be highly ornamental to that 
art of the city, useful to the citizens, and a worthy monument of the 








liberality of the founder, the late John Jacob Astor. 
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.—This well-k | that sailed from Boston on the 
Srxamer Hisernia.—This well-known vents reed | - Huis 
Harbour, and sustained some damage. She arrived, however, in 44 hours at Hali- 
fax, and after . day's detention for repairs proceeded to Liverpool on Saturday 
last. -__— 


Borwsine or a Packet Sutr.—At an earl a Woy morn- 
ing, the splendid packet ship Henry Clay, of 1 tons, lying at the pier 
at the foot of Maiden iste aoe discovered to be on fire. She was to 
have sailed the following day for Liverpool, and bad a full cargo on board, 
a large portion consisting of cotton and rosin. Vessel aud cargo were 
lost, a small portion only of the hull remaining unconsumed. 





ANOTHER BALLoon Ascent.—Mr Victor Vardelle, who narrowly escape d 
with his life last week, made a reckless Pe ay! of his hardihood on Weduesda y 
evening last. He ascended from Vauxhall Garden, hanging head downward s 
from his balloon, without a car attached to it, and unable consequently to keep it 
ander proper control. Shortly afier his ascent, he threw a somerset, and recov - 
ered his natural position, if one may so call it. His voyage was short, as he land - 
ed arenty and at considerable risk on some tree tops at Hoboken opposite the 
city. He inercifully escaped unhurt, but his balloon was very seriously damaged. 
Nothing can be finer than to see the courage and science of man brought into con- 
flict with physical or elemental difficulties, but the tom-foolery of such an exhibi- 
tion as this deserves no encouragement from the press. 





Cuartes Dickens —We beg to invite the attention of readers to a bi- 
ographical notice and a searching criticism of the works of this eminent 
author, which will be found on our first page. The article is extracted 
from the “ Living Authors of England” a work by Mr. Thomas Powell, 
about to issue from the press of Messrs. Appleton. Judging from the 
preparatory notices of the press, this book will,excite much notice. 





AxrivaLs.—Amongst the passengers by the Steamer Caledonia were 
Miss Cushman, Miss M. Hays, Miss Eliza Cook, and Sir Allan McNab. 
All are eminent in their way. To Eliza Cook the British public have at 
times been indebted for some genuine poetry, ascarce commodity in these 
days. —-—— 

aTHEeR Matuew.—This useful individual, whom we took the liberty 
of castigating some weeks since for his ungracious abuse of his benefac- 
tors, has, it appears, somewhat altered his tone, Ia an address or letter 
lately published, we observe that he speaks of the pension “ kindly” and 
“generously ” granted him. Weare glad to see that the “ paltry stipend” 
tone is dropped; though we know not whether this be the result of im- 
proved moral vision, ou the Reverend Father’s part, or an adaptation of 
style to the New England code of right and wrong. 





Tax CHoLera in New York.—The number of cases were so few in the 
early part of the week, thatthe Board of Health have ceased to issue any bulle- 
tin. Considering its immense population, and proverbial dirtiness, the city of New 
York may be congratulated on the apparent extinction of the pestilence. 





Generat Taytor.—The President, on his return to Washington from 
the Falls of Niagara, passed through this city yesterday merning, in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner. Though partially recovered from his late 
attacks, he is compelled to abstain from all public receptions. We regret 
sincerely that New York is deprived of the pleasure of giving him a 
hearty welcome. 

Tue Cuovera 1n Exctaxp.—The official record shows a continued in- 
crease of mortality arising from the general prevalence of Cholera. In 
the London District, embracing a population of about 2,200,000 of souls, 
the deaths from ull! diseases have risen since the last week trom 1,909 to 
2‘230, while the deaths from Cholera have been successively 926, 823 and 
1,230. At Liverpool on Thursday the medical officer reported an increase 
in the mortality of the borough, the deaths for the past week being from 
all causes, 843, against 402 iu the previous week. Manchester has sul- 
fered a trifle more than last week, but not so muchas Leeds. There 
has been a good deal of mortality in the south of lreland, but Scotland 
exhibits a very decided .oprovement. In Paris it has reappeared. but 
not to an alarming degree. In Holland, and especially in Amsterdam, 
following the course of water, the mortality has been very severe. In 
other parts of Europe the disorder has abated.—Europ. Times, Aug: 25. 








ARMY. 


‘War-Orrice AvG. 21.—Ryl Reg of Horse Guards—Lord Stanhope to be 
Cor by pur, v Gambler, prom; Lord Ribblesdale to be Cor, by pur, v Breedon, 
prom—ist D G—W Peareth gent, to be Cor by pur, vy Carew, pron—7th D G—T 
J KR Ffrench, gent, to be Cor by pur, v Middleton, prom—1st Drag—J I Jones, 





nt, to be Cor by pur, v Stocks, prom—3d Light Drag—E H Vyse, gent, to be 
r by pur, v Rickeus, pron—10th Light Drag—L M Towaley, gent, to be Cor 
by pur, v Blair, prom—16th Light Drag—J A Sartoris, gent, to be Cor by pur, v 
, prom—17th Light Drag—A Learmouth, gent. to be Cor by pur, v Reed prom 
—~Coldstream Reg foot Gds—Captthe Hon A GC Chichester, from the 6th Ft, 
to be Lieut and Capt, v Eccles, who ex—4th Reg Foot—T E Gordon, gent, to be 
Ens without pur, v Poyntz, prom—5th Foot—Sec Lieut G J Stewart, to be First 
Lieut by pur, v Forster, who ret; Ens E R Simmons, from the 47th Foot, to be 
Sec Lieut, by pur, v Stewart—6th Foot—Lieut and Capt W Hevcles, from Cold- 
stream Reg of Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Chichester, who ex; F M’'Pherson, gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Davies, prom—1i2th Foot—Lieut J C Hearn, to be Capt, with 
out pur, v Lewis, dec; Ens F Bagnell to be Lieut, v Hearn; J F Sweeney, gent- 
to be Ens, withoat pur, v Cole, prom—13th Foot—H W 8 Carew, gent, tobe ns, 
without pur. v Lynch, prom—16th Foot—Capt W Ashmore, to be Maj, by pur, v 
Brand, whorets; Lieut GP Goldie to be Capt, by pur, v Ashmore; Ens and Adjt 
C C Gram, tohave the rank of Lieut; Ens W Armstrong to be Lieut, by pur, v 
Goldie—17th Foot—Lieut A M Kinstry to be Capt, without pur, v D Cooper, who 
rets upon fuil pay ; Ens R B Neynoe to be Lieut, without pur, v Perceval, dec; 
Ens H Baxter, from 28th Foot, to be Lieut, v M’Kinstry; Eos F M Pherson, 
from the 6th Foot, to be Ens, v Neynoe—22d Foot—Ens A Hill, from the 79th 
Foot, to be Lieut, by pur, v A Miller, dismissed the service, but allowed to sell. 
23d Foot—Maj C Crutchley to Lieut-Col, without pur, v Holmes,dec ; Capt H 
G Chester to be Maj, without pur, v Crutchley ; Capt D Lysons to be Maj, by 
ur, v Chester, whose prom by pur has been cancelled ; Lieut F E Campbell to 
e Capt v Chester ; E G Bulwer, gent, to be 2d Lieut, by pur, v Brady, pro. 
26th Foot—W Mosse, gent, to be Eus, without pur, v Hinchiiffe, pro. 30th Foot— 
F Luxmoore, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Pennefather, pro. 35th Foot—R C Lee, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Digby, pro. 45th Foot—E Evans, gent, to be Ens, by 
ur, v Bennett, app tothe 86th Foot. 48th Foot—B H Heathcote, gent, to be 
ns, by pur, v Cairnes, pro. 53d Foot—F RS Flood, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Fenton, pro. 56th Foot—Ens M R Eden to be Lieut, by pur, v Lanauze, who 
ret. 60ch Foot—H P Montgomery, gent, to be 2d Lieut, by pur,v Robinson, 
ro. 62d Fuot—C Cooch, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dawes, app to the 389th 
oot; W Whitehead, gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Wood, superseded. 69th 
Foot—Ens W Tracey tobe Adjt, v Bowen, pro. . 
74th Foot—J J Hood Gordon, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bruce, pro. 78th Ft. 
—Capt CT Bentley, from half-pay Unatt to be Capt, v Lambert, decd. 79th Ft. 
Wenmyse T Cockburn, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hull, pro in 22d Foot. 82d Fr— 
Lieut G Edmund Halliday, to be Capt, without pur, v Brvt-Maj Moore, decd ; Ens 
W A Bailie to be Lieut, v Halliday. 85th Ft—A Savory Armstrong, gent, to be 
Ens without pur, v Fraser, who resigns. 93d Fi—Arthur Rose, gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Middleton, pro. 99:h Ft—Lieut J Riordan to be Quart-mast, v Fagan 
app Paym; Quar J Fagan, of the 98th Foot to be Paym, v E Hunter. who retires 
upon half-pay. Rifle Brigade—Serj Maj H Peacoke to be Quar-mast v R Tay- 
lor, who ret upon ha:f-pay. Royal Canadian Rifle Regimeat—Lieut G Lyon, 
from half pay 90th Foot, to be Lieut, v Douglas, pro, Ens GGG Manro to be 
Lieut, by pur, v Lyon, who ret; G M Innes, gent, to be Has, by pur, v Munro ; 
Charles Douglas, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Powell, pro. 
Orrice of OrpNance, AuG. 21.—Ordnance Medical Department—John H. 
Halahan, M.D., to be Assist-Surg, v Dassauville, prom.—Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery—J. 8. Stockley, Gent, to be Vetnry Surg, v Bart, ret on h. p. 


NAVY. 
ADMIRALTY, AuG. 21.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. C. O. Hamley 
to be Capt, v P. 1. J. Dusautoy, ret on full pay ; Sec Lieut. W. H, W. Bennett, 
to be First Lieut, v Hamley, prom. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 

Moytreat, 4th September, 1849. 

We are as quiet, peaceable, and well behaved here as a Congregation of 
Friends, on whom no spirit but the spirit of Silence deigns to descend. 
The Governor General bas not yet come into the city, though he has ex- 
tended his morning drives both in this and the opposite direction ; nor is 
it knowu to the uuinitiated whether His Excellency’s Advisers have re- 
solved that the Seat of Government shall be removed to some locality the 
inhabitants whereof are not given to fire-using. and throwing rotten eggs 
atmen in authority over then. For myself, | am free to admit, that the 
sins of Montreal are great and manifold ; but, then, we are told that even 
Sedom would have been saved from destruction could ten, yea, could 
one righteous man have been tound within its walls. So you see that 
besides the poli ical reasons [ formerly gave fora merciful forbearance on 
the part of var Lords and Masters towards this Gehenna of the St. Law- 
rence, there is Scripture warrant for the same. As fur the good men 





who are to save as, why, His Excellency’s Ministers will surely supply 

one at least, and the rest, if necessary, can undoubtedly be found among 

their supporters here. The last news cn this matter that reached us came 

from Kiugston. it seems that a deputation from that town had been to 
on some civic business, ead 


that Baril Grey had so far taken the 


members of this deputation unto his confidence that he informed them 
that Her Majesty’s Government had decided on an immediate union of 
the British North American Provinces; that Kingston, of course, was to 
be the capital ; that Her Majesty had determi to visit this country 
next Summer, and that ene of the worthy Deputies had received instruc- 
tions to hire the best house in Kingston for the Queen to reside in, during 
her stay there. Whether all this be true or not, there is no doubt that a 
union of some sort between the British possessions in North America is 
contemplated, and that Messrs. Lafontaine and Merritt’s trip to Halifax 
has that object in view. [t were premature to give an opinion of a 
scheme of which we only know that it is in contemplation; bat, if the 
intention is to unite the Provinces, leaving the relations between them 
and the mother country as they now exist, it is easy to foretell the fruit 
of the preject—it won't do. It is probable, however, that this union is 
connected with some new and comprehensive system of Colonial Policy, 
to replace the old—otherwise, much as I would regret the alternative, I 
feel convinced that the connexion between us and England will come to 
an early termination. I fear that neither country possesses men equal to 
the crisis that has overtaken us. The old Colonial system was left in 
rains by Peel’s Commercial Revolution, and we have no political archi- 
tect here or at home to buildup a new. At least, I should judge so, from 
the acts of our Imperial and Colonial rulers, for this some time past. 

Sir Alan McNab is expected in town to-day on his return from his mis- 
sion to England. Sir Alan, it seems, writing to a friend in Upper Canada, 
from London, informed him that the Canadian Conservatives were to have 
all their demands satisfied—rather a comprehensive promise. The an- 
fiexed extract is translated from the Journal de Quebec, the editor of which 
is a Parliamentary supporter of the Ministry and much in their confidence. 
Mr. Hincks seems to have surpassed the famous Irish Bird, for he is every 
where and in every thing, at once—financeering, pamphleteering, puffing, 
reforming the Post-office, writing newspaper articles, nothing comes 
amiss to him. He is, in short, a cross between an admirable Crichton 
and a Jack-of-all-trades. 

Tue Post OrFrice.—We are assured that immediately after the return of 
Mr. Hincks, we shall have the much desired reductions in the postage charges, 
while the control of the department will be, atthe same time, placed under the 
contro) of the Provisional! Government. The present charges will be changed 
to an uniform rate of three pence per letter throughout the country. The Cana. 
dian Government has a!so made arrangements for the carriage ef letters sent 
from Canada to the United States. As it will be impossible for the 19000 post 
masters of the Union to know our different localities, and respective distances, 
the American Government will impose an uniform rate of seven cents on our 
letters going to any part whatever of the Union. 

I regret to say that the cholera has not quite left us, as we had hoped 
was the case. From Saturday last at noon, to Monday at noon, the returns 
show five deaths. The reports that appeared in the American papers of 
the fearful ravages of this disease in the County of Beauharnois and other 
country districts of Lower Canada are so exaggerated as to be all but fic- 
titious. That several deaths occurred in these places is unfortunately too 
true, but only here and there, and in no instance did the cholera assume 
the form of an epidemic in these country parts. There have been a few 
oases at Grosse Isle, the quarantine station below Quebec, within the last 
ten days, being for the first time this season. It was reported in town 
yesterday that the Countess of Errol had died at Kingston of cholera, but 
a telegraphic despatch received last night stated that she was out of 
danger. 

Business is very dull here ; but I am told that at Quebec things look 
more lively. In fact the commercial men of both cities state their con- 
viction that a large portion of the trade in flour and other ¢xports, hither- 
to possessed by Montreal, almost exclusively, must find its way to Que- 
bec. I am not myself of such an opinion, Bat I must say that many 
who are know more of such matters than I can pretend to know. I 
trust that we are both so far right that the trade of the two cities will in- 
crease, which is at once more desirable and move likely. Montreal from 
its position must always be a place of great commercial importance. I 
have scarcely ever known Montreal sodull as it isatthis moment. Busi- 
ness there is little, pleasure there is none, sickness there is some. Per- 
sons who had heard of our recent doings would wonder at the quiet 
amounting to solitude that reigns in our streets and thoroughfares. Soli- 
tudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. Some people attempt to solve this rid- 
dle; for my own part {| opine it arises partly from patriotism and 
partly from brandy ; or as Burns sings,— 

Partly wi’ love oe’rcome sae sair, 
And, partly, we were drunk. 


gRMusic. 


American Musicat Fuyp Society.—Many of our readers are proba, 

bly ignorant of the existence of a Charitable Society bearing the above 
name ; and it is for the purpose of drawing their attention, whether pro- 
fessional or otherwise, to the subject, that we now pen this article. 
Thoughtl , reck| ,and improvidence are said to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the conduct of musicians as relates to world 
ly affairs ; and we are willing to admit, that ina majority of cases the 
charge is sustained by incontrovertible facts. There are many reasons 
why this should be the case in the natural course of things; the very art 
itself, containing so little of material matter in its principles, will suggest 
manifold and convincing reasons. We will, therefore, grant at once, 
without dispute, the position which the world has assumed towards the 
followers of the art of music; we will grant that they are heedless and 
improvident, and in granting this we must add at the same time—the 
more do they need some means by which they may be saved, in spite 
of themselves. 
It was under this impression—an impression rendered ineffaceable by 
a life-association with musicians—that we first suggested this subject 
about a year ago, Our views were universally approved, and the atten- 
tion of the profession being fairly aroused, there was no halting until the 
plan was matured and put into active operation. Our readers must not 
imagine that to point out a great public benefit, easy of attainment, is at 
the same time to insure its adoption. No! no!—it was sheer hard la- 
bour to make those most likely to be benefited by the operation of the 
Fund, comprehend its advantages, or contribute to its formation. But 
the labour was a labour of love; and being sincere and earnest, at last 
carried conviction, and the American Musical Fund Society was founded 
and incorporated by act of Legislature last February, and is now in ce. 
tive and successful operation. The objects of the Society are large and 
comprehensive, embracing in its contemplated benefits, every vicissitude 
in life—in sickness, support and relief; in old age, a respectable compe- 
tence; in death, a decent burial; to the widow, a welcome and lasting 
assistance; and to the orphan, relief, while the Society becomes, as it 
were, the Parent, watching over, educating and sustaining the child, un- 
tilit is able to earn its own subsistence. To objects so truly humane and 
beneficent, who is there but would warmly and heartily respond ? 

The fund is established upon a solid basis ; its founders contemplated 
its lasting, and in order to insure its stability, fixed the sum to be in pos- 
session, before paying any claims, at twenty thousand dollars. If proper 
exertions are used by the managers of the Fund, it will not be long be- 
fore this sum will be collected. No member can derive any benefit from 
it until the above named amount is in hand, and under the control of the 
association, and not even then, until he or she has been a paying member 
for three years. This is a most salutary rale, and will form a powerful 
check upon all attempts at imposition. We know the constitution of 
the Musical Fund, and we think that it has provided every safeguard for 
the security of its members, and is deserving of the entire contidence of 
the profession. To all our musical friends in the country we earnestly 
recommend the consideration of this sabject—for this Musical Fund em- 
braces every part of the United States. To those who are not wealthy, 
we say subscribe to it, for you may need help when thereis no help nigh; 
to those who are now in easy circumstances, we say become members, 
for you know not what a day may bring forth; and even if you never 
need its help yourself, your mite may bring comfort to some sick or des- 
titute brother. To the wealthy and charitable of all classes we woald 
say, give aid to this noble cause, for the sake of suffering humanity, and 
‘or the sake of that beaatiful art, which is as a household god in every 
homestead, and which brings solace and comfort to all within range of 
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The ones, of the Mansion Fund for the 
President, Henry A. Coit, Esq. ; First Vice, George Loder; Second Vi 
A. Reiff; T'rustees, Ogden Hagueri , Esq., John H. Austen, Esq. Toe 
Metz ; Treasurer, W. Scharfenberg; S. J. C. Scherpf; Honorary 
Physicians, Dr. Jgs. Qain, and Dr. Anthony Gescheidt, together with a 
Board of Directors, composed of twelve professional gentlemen. 

We are happy to say that several large donations have been made to the 
Fund by gentlemen of New York, and we trust that their example will 
be followed throughout the country. 

Iratian Opera at THE Broapway TuEatre.—We have not patience to 
follow the tarnings and twistings of this company. Performunces have 
been frequently announced and postponed upon the most frivulous pre- 
tences, which it would be idle to examine ; for whether a mosquito did 
steal maliciously down the Prima Donna’s throat, stinging her severely, or 
the thinness of the audiences annoyed the flattered and petted favorite of 
the wealthy Habeneros, or caprice, or the rain, or any thing else, happen 
ed to be the cause, the result was just the same—the public was hum- 
bugged without remorse, and all confidence in the company or the man- 
agement entirely destroyed. We know nothing of the contemplated 
movements of the next week, but we hope to be enabled to say something 
favourable; we are tired of tinding fault, and would be grateful for the 
slightest grounds for praise. 


Puitaarmonic Society or New Yorx.—The election of Officers of the 
above Society, for the ensuing year, takes place to-day. The very exis. 
tence of the Philharmonic depends upon this election, and we sincerely 
trust that the members will set aside all prejudices, and cordially unit- 
ing for a good purpose, select from among their number, good, energetic 
and competent men, as the officers, directors, aud conductors for the en- 
suing year. Every thing depends upon the Society being true to itself 
and no man should flinch from his duty even though he were compelled to 
sacrifice private friendship to perform it. We await the result of this elec. 
tion with much anxiety. 

M. Srrakoscu’s Concert at THE Tapernacte.—Our readers will 
perceive by the advertisement in another column, that this distinguished 
pianist announces a grand concert at the Tabernacle on Wednesday even- 
ing next. He will be assisted by Madame Cassini, Mrs. and Mr. Leati, 
Mr. H. C. Timm anda full orchestra. M.Strakosch will play several 
new compositions for the first time in New York. His reputation is too 
well known to all in the city to need any present commendations from 
us, bat we would inform our readers that the concert announced is the 
lasthe will give here, as he immediately starts upon aa extended tour, 
as far south as Mexico. We trust that a liberal patronage wil! make his 
farewell concert here, a pleasant recollection to him. 


present year are as follows ;— 





Brama. 


The activity usual at this period of the year, is again exhibited by the 
managers of our respective theatres. The opening of the Fall Season has 
commenced in earnest ; and the coming week will bring all the rival es- 
tablishments into the field, each urging its exclusive claims upon public 
support. From present indications, we should predict that there will be 
a great concentration of talent in New York during the ensuing winter. 
The stock companies generally seem to have been selected with care; 
and more than ordinary attention appears to have been bestowed on the 
accesories of the theatres, both before and behind the curtain. The im- 
portation of artists from abrvad has also commenced. Miss Charlotte 
Cushman (the great feature of the season), has arrived, accompanied by 
her friend Miss Hays, and report speaks of Niblo as the successful com- 
petitor for their joint services. Mr. Hudson is also in the city; but we 
have not learned where he makes his first appearance. 


The Broapway will open in a few days for the regular Dramatic sea- 
son, and we understand that Mr. Marshall has secured a very able and 
efficient stock company. Such a precaution will be necessary on his part, 
for in no other way can the prestige or mantle of the“ old Park” be ex- 
pected to fall on the fortunes cf “‘ The Broadway.” Nisto seems to be 
aiming at the sceptre of managerial supremacy in New York with a bold 
hand, and there is a kind of indomitable tenacity about the man that ena- 
bles him to seize with a firm grasp any advantage to which he directs his 
energies. Weare but “lookers on in Vienna’—uninfluenced by the 
rivalry of contending parties ; and our business will be faithfully to report 
to our readers the doings of ‘ both their Houses.” 

Burton’s Tueatre.—This truly indefatigable manager re opened his 
house for the winter season on Monday, with the accession of a few new 
faces, and with an extravaganza called the “Sphynx,” written by the 
Brothers Brough, whose popular travestie of the ‘ Tempest” is well 
known. Of Mr. Bartou’s new additions to the company we have not 
much to say this week, except to record the successful début of Mrs.Jose- 
phine Russell. This lady will prove a valuable acquisition to the theatre ; 
she is pretty, and lady-like, and withal is an exceedingly agreeable and 
clever actress. She was warmly applauded ou Monday eveuing, in the 
Duchess Torrenuevada, and at the close of the performance received a 
unanimous call before the curtain. The new extravaganza’ introduced 
again the talented Miss Chapman to her old admirers. We are glad 
to see this charming actress retained at Burton’s. Mr. Leach, the vocal- 
ist, aud Mr. Holman and his wife, lately attached to the Seguin ¢roupe, 
also made their first appearance in the new piece, and will be an invalua- 
ble addition to the vocal stock of the company. Several novelties are an- 
nounced for speedy production—among the first a uew comedy culled 
“‘ Temptation,” from the pen of Brougham. ; 
Nisto’s.—The engagement uf Mr. H. Placide bas thrown quite an in- 
terest around the comedy nights at this house. The attendauce being 
scarcely inferior in numbers to the evenings appropriated to the Ravels ; 
and that is saying much. 

‘The Poor Gentleman,” on Saturday evening, was given with a strong 
cast, Placide sustaining his old part of Ollapod, with a richness and unc- 
tuousness of the true comic spirit, that was delightful to witness. This 
eminent actor, and ornament of the American stage, most aptly illustrates 
the old adage, which compares the different grades of the actor, to the 
qualities of generous Port Wine—He has, indeed, matured by age, having 
acquired body, fulness and ripeness. It is positively a treat to see him 
in his list of well studied parts, enriched as they are witha pertectness of 
artistic execution, the result of constant repetition and experience. Chip- 
pendale is an able supporter of his old coinpetitor. It brings back some 
of our most pleasing remembrances of “old Drary” to see these excel- 
lent actors together in pieces, in which they have been both so justly dis- 
os * The Village Doctor,” on Wednesday evening, with Piacide 
as Bonceeur and Chippendale as the Baron Fadaise, was adramatic treat 
out of the common order. 

Mra. C. Howard is also deserving of especial notice in these performan- 
ces. She converted the sentimental platitudes of Emily in ‘The Poor 
Gentleman,” into the semblance of high toned feeling, by ber delicately 
intellectual embudiment of the part—and in Louise in “ the Viliage Doc 
tor,” stood prominently forward in the piece, by her natural and touching 
delineation of the character. Miss Sefton, Raymond and Dawson are alse 
acceptable artists, and with the sprightly Mrs. Watts, and the attentive 
Miss Roberts, assist in furming the elements at least of a tolerably effici- 
entcompaay. The management, however, must strengthen some of the 
departments, if a regular dramatic winter season is contemplated at this 
establishment. Mr. Placide appears this evening. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Hamblin re-opened on Monday under the 
most favourable auspices for permanent success. The theatre has been 
literally crowded every night; aud the performances have been received 
with unequivocal marks of approbation. Mr. and Mrs. James Wallack 
have been the stars of attraction, aided by ihe talented young actress, 
Miss Wemyss, the sterling Gilbert, and the other favourites of this house- 
The theatre has been newly painted and decorated, and presents quite 3 
gay and cheerful appearance ; whilst the stage arrange meats, under the 
able management ot Mr. Stevens, are every way creditable to his taste 
and experience: All this, too, for the small price of twenty-five ceut 
admission to the Boxes. Truly this is « progressive age. 

Otympic Tueatre.—Mitchell begins his “ Fall operations ou Mon- 
day evening next. He appears determined not to be distanced by any 
rivalry. He bringsa choice assortment of goods into the market, and oA 
peads uporf the novelty and quality of his articles, for a continuance © 
the old patronage. Opera and Vaudeville are to form the staple com 
mod ‘ty of the season. 


CuatuaM THEATRE.—The enterprising young manager, Chanfrau, re 





its benig» and humanising influence. 











opens on Monday evening, with his house rest | painted aad decorated, 
and a stock company composed of established favourites. 
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Notices of New Wovks. 





In the absence of new works of interest published here, we take the 
following notice of a book that bas just appeared in London, from an 
English critical journal. The wori itself will not probably be reprinted, 
and will not therefore come under notice in the usual way. The follow- 
ing is its title. : 

Four Years in the Pacific, in her Majesty’s ship Collingwood. By Lieut. the 
Hon, Frederick Walpole, R.N. Intwo volumes. Pub! d by Bentley. 

“Several months of light study and heavy indiscretions” having re- 
duced the Honourable Frederick Walpole’s purse, paled his cheek, and 
weakened his constitution, he rejoined her Majesty's service, and was ap- 

inted Midshipman, or Master's Mate, to the Collingwood of 80 ut 
then (in 1844) about to sail for the Pacific. With her he continu till 
she was relieved iu 1848; having in the interim risen to the grade of 
Lieutenant, and visited Valparaiso the chief port, and Santiago the capital 
of Chili; Juan Fernandez, of romantic memory; Lima, and several 
towns on the coast of Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, and California; as well as 
the Society and Sandwich Islands and one or two less known groups. 
At some of these places the visits were little beyond calls, and Mr. Wal- 

le saw no more than could be seen in a few days’ “leave” made the 
most of. At the Sandwich and Society Islands his sojourn was longer, 
his means of observation were more extensive; and, though the tempo- 
rary interest is past and the subject regards history or the future, he was 
at Otabeite while the French were tryiug to establish their dominion, and 

ain when they had succeeded. Chili, however, was his head-quarters 
after the Collingwood's cruises : he seems to have resided there tor{con- 
siderable periods on leave of absence; and certainly his account of the 
pleasures of the Pacific appears to bear out Mr. Cobden’s views of the 
easy berths enjoyed by the officers of a man-of war on a foreign station. 
At the same time, as Lieutenant Walpole has considered it his “ duty to 
forbear all mention of ship or officers, aud of all public transactions,’ it 
is probable that we have only the fair weather side—the summer season 
of the service. 

The book before us is the general result of the author's experience, not 
a continuous narrative; Mr, Walpole presenting his subjects in a chapter 
or series of chapters treating of particular matters. By this means he 
avoids the tedium and commonplace that attend a full relation of travels 
when there is nothing remarkable to relate; one section contains gene- 
ral description, another the account of any striking incident,—as the eu- 
thor’s sporting adventures in the Andes. Mr. Walpole also 88e8 
the qualifications to make a readable if not a valuable book. He has a 
fund of animal spirit. and the good-nature of the sailor, with his dispo- 
sition to look on the bright side of things, and to push on through the 
gloomiest. His style is smart and lively,—the results of a turn of mind, 
not of a studied mode of composition; nor is he devoid of vigour. 
Some sketches of South American history were perhaps scarcely needed ; 
but they are brief, rapid, and may be useful to a person not very well 
read in the subject, as they are obviously suggested by the scenes. The 
passing notice of Madeira and some other passages might have been 
omitted or contracted. But the comparative novelty of many of the 
places, people, and occurrences—the associations with which some of 
the spots are connected—and the freshness, vivacity, and unaffected good- 
nature of the writer—make up a very pleasant companion-book. 

The first chapter gives a short account of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of the voyage to Valparaiso; whence the aathor returns to Ma- 
deira and Riv. The description of the Midshipmen’s berth is not only a 
a little sketch, but is an apt sequence to our last week’s paper on 
the case of the Naval Assistant-Surgeons. This is the scene to which the 
orders of the Admiralty persist in inducting the members of a learned 
profession. 


“Tt was a little after noon, when, having performed the ceremony of reporting 
myself on deck, I descended to see my mess, and make acquaintance with my 
new messmates, The gun-room door was open; and even a landsman might have 
known from the noise that there dwelt the ‘mids.’ Two deal tables, very old, 
very shaky, though originally built by men who knew midshipmen well, and cut 
with devices that weale puzzle an antiquary, were placed on either side. The 
space left clear was occupied by two pugilists, who, nnder the instruction of a 
famous fancy man, were milling like mad. Beer abounded in large jugs; admir- 
ing gazers on the fight sat round, drinking the same ; in the ports men of milder 
mood were solacing themselves with pipes and cigars. One or two, fresh from 
quieter scenes, were perseveringly trying to read or write. Desks, books, the 
gifts of tender mothers perhaps, or of fathers who hoped for clever song, were 
piled in the corners, together with boat-gear, sword-sticks, and heaps of other 
things past meniioning. From such a beginning you msy judge what our life 
was tobe. None liked it them more than your humble servant ; and I aetually 
underwent a course of lessons in boxing,—which seems to consist in standing up 
and paying a man to lick you most completely; rather a work of supererogation, 
as = our nightly rambles at Portsmouth we found people who did it as well for 
nothing.” 

Such are the scenes by day. The following pictures the sleeping ac- 
commodation. 

“ The lieutenants, lucky fellows! have their own cabins (cupboards seven feet 
long by eight or nine wide,) withahole three inches round, to admit light and 
air, This lets ina gleam big enough to shave by, if properly used. The mids 
sleep in two large low places called the fore and after cockpits, in large bags hung 
up at either a 4 Sounder,, however, is their sleep there than that of many a 
yearn beneath his silken quilt. These hammocks are lashed up, and taken on 

eck every morning at half past six ; so there is no compulsion to turn out, onl 
you must. Here, in action, isthe surgeon’s paradise: legs and arms are taken off 
men sewed together, and men cut to pieces. In such a place as this Lord Nelson 
and thousands of others have breathed their last. All the mids wash and dress 
in public ; and a noisy, skylarking scene it is, till time has cooled the love of prac- 
tical jokes: then it tires.”’ 

This sketch of the albatross, also from the voyage out, is as picturesque 
as any we have met with. 

“The albatross is more wary, and affords better sport. Its bill is very peculiar, 
large and flat, and terminating in a formidable hooked point. It is a curious fact 
that his bones are quite hollow and empty ; a beautiful provision of nature. His 
enormous wings mark his vocation to be a wanderer of the trackless ocean, no 
part of which is too distant for his inspection; be you where you will, there, like 
a guardian, he is with you. In the heaviest gales he seems perfectly at home, 
miata about, now up to windward, now going down on the very whirlwind, 
now high above, without motion, save a turn of his head as Lz surveys you with 
his fixed imperturbable eye; anon he walks up in the very teeth of the blast, and 
disappears. It seems odd, but really I am half inclined to think they return to 
lan every night; they always flew that way at sunset, and even ou the clearest 
nights I never saw one. In the mornin also, they always rejoin the ship a short 
period after daylight. When you mark the incredibly short time they take to 
reach you from the verge of the horizon, this seems more probable than at the first 
mention of it. Well, but spite of his riding the tempest and not caring for the 
blast, he has loved, not west but too well, a small bit of pork ; so well, in fact. as 
Not to notice a cod-hook and lines attached to it. Repentance comes too late ; but 
with an attempt to better himself as the line is gathered in, he puts his huge web 
oe and enormous wings out ; so the odds are even he breaks away. Slack the 
ine, however; sudden y man’s cunaing overcomes brute strength, and, falling 

ead over heels, he is on board before he knows anything more about it And 
now, freed from the hook, see what a poor figure he cuts in the lee scuppers ! not 
eing able to stand, the wind catches him under the tail and throws him nearly 
over; there he sits, like a great booby, snapping his bill this way and that in im- 
potent rage! ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ Albatrosses may be fine fellows in the 
air, but they have not good sea-legs.” 

The ditferent places visited along the South American coast, from Val- 
paraiso to Monterey, exhibit sketches equally smart and clever with those 
we have quoted. The account of Chili is of a fuller and more inform- 
iug nature. Besides his sojourns at, the port and the capita], our author 
made excursions in various directi®ns, sometimes to pay visits, some- 
—— to the smaller towns, and sometimes in search of sport or the pic- 
vresque. The following is a picture of country life among the wealthier 
= landowners. 

© court-yard was very large. On two sides of it were the apartments of 

= en The sitting-rooms alone had glass in the windows, An ethene rooms 

required ¥ wooden lattices; but the weather was so delightful, who would have 

more? Huge trunks of trees hewn square served for seats under the 
verandah, the lar f affordi 4 un 

oneal ge roof affording ample shade. On the other two sides were 
Franglo al 
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forty horses ounuk Alls 


sorts: being far from any resources, each house must 
{ tores are brought in Mee from the capital. About 
all dusty as if fre eed round, —! ready saddled: there were also veloches, 
young ladies won rom the road. Though it was but eight in the morning the 
country air, earl hae. and dressed, and looked as fresh and handsome as fine 
an elaborate tollene ban pee health could make them. I had luckily performed 
the family, which adn Ai © river, so felt quite fit to join them at once. Besides 
regularly resided ne arge, there were several visiters in the house, some who 
Peru during the rule one ne of these, a Spaniard, who had held high office in 
—a thorough gentleman th was indeed a favourable specimen of the cavaliero, 
fined deference to ledie 4 € old school. The quiet ease of his manner, his re- 
made one sigh to think Pe 18 court] mien, reminded one of what one reads of, and 
dern ashesl” Another ay p? wh 18 ls exchanged for the brusquerie of our mo- 
children, was a Jesuit, 1 te pos | if Pai» a pe family aed es tutor to the 
05 cage gh ” ; enity o  con- 
beaks camaae eee 5 Lo oa countrice, Sell Eee ooun: ie Bee here 
; ; : aso : : . 
rd ery dieu wands ecennenaeemi dae ere 
rience from each journey, , : 
knowledge to bear on his own experience most woslectaliy ona roo lass 





was a humility, a deference tothe opinions of those whom he conversed with, in- 


expressibly charming. Father, the memory of our intercuurse will be en- 
graven oe wide and if sincerity is to be ever judged by daw. x you 
were, I hope, sincere. r 

“ My guide, who, as he lived at his own expense on the road, had neither eaten 
nor pd but had taken out the halts I made in sleep, rushed away in search of 
a meal that should cost him nothing, leaving my cattle alone. The boys belong- 
ing to the establishment, however, advanced, took off the saddles, and with a la 
dismissed the tired animals to the outside, where all was oe ; and there I 
found they were to rest till I left. The saddles were quickly transferred to other 
animals, tied to rails ite my bedroom-door ; on my saying I should not want 
them, it was answered, ‘ Oh, Sir, there they can remain ull youdo;' and during 
my stay a fresh horse was always ready for instant mounting within five yards of 
my door.” 

On industrial practices of any kind it is hazardous for strangers to pass 
an opinion, since what seems bad on the first view may be found by expe- 
rience to be adapted to the circumstances of the country. Many of the 
South American mines yielded a profit by the cheap and rough method 
of native working, that under the improved system of the British com- 

anies absorbed the profits in the expenses. So it 18 often in agriculture. 

hat which horrifies the English farmer, is found, if not the best, yet the 
best that can be done. The plan of threshing in Chili, though an im- 
provementin point of rapidity upon thet of Palestine, looks a strange 
wasteful method ; yet Mr. Walpole seems to intimate that not much loss 
attends upon the process in the fine climate of Chili. The threshing-fes- 
tival stands in the place of our harvest-home. 


“ In a far-off part of the plain the vast crops of our host’s corn had been col- 
lected ; and all the family—some on horseback, some in carriages—proceeded at 
an early hour to the grand function of threshing it out. The trelia, as this pro- 
cess is called, is a great rural feast. We rode over the track of stubble from 
whence it had been cut, putting up partridges in numbers as we cantered along,till 
the shouts aad a crowd showed us where the entertainment was to be seen. Sever- 
al sheds of boughs had been made, in which were refreshments provided by the 
landlord. A company of horsemen were keeping together an enormons herd of 
horses, principally mares and foals. It was said there were three thousand—I 
am sure I did not count them ; and amost singular appearance they had, for these 
animals are never used except for this purpose. The rest of the year they are 
allowed to graze at liberty on the lower slopes and valleys of the mountains. The 
best are pickedout for sale and the use of the estate. The mares had been sub- 
jected to a process that did not add to their beauty ; this was a close crop of their 
tails and manes, I was told this was necessary to prevent their falling a prey to 
the puma, which abounds here, and which, darting from ambush on the horse, is 

enerally thrown off by the startled animal if he has not this means of securing his 
fold. one of the animals I saw here were fine, save one magnificent bay mule, 
whom it required a keen eye to distinguish from a horse. The people, too, have 
such a different taste in horses from ourselves! Great fat and 4 tail are es- 
sentials ; but they are well aware thatthe horses they prize for showing off in the 
capital are not good for work ; for they ride tess showy and more useful animals 
in the country. 

“ A huge circle was railed in by enormous posts, the interstices fenced with 
bushes : this was filled with the straw unthreshed, to a height of full six feet. 

“The approach of our party seemed the signal for operations to commence, 
and the horsemen drove the herd of horses up a lane formed of empty waggons 
into the corn-ring. At first they could only get un by furious jumps, but ere the 
whole drove were in, half the grain at least was trodden down. Several horse- 
men now stood in the entrance, and the rest, dividing the horses into droves, 
shouts, yells, and whirling lassoes, began to make them gallop round. In the 
centre was an enormous pile, which, as that on the sides became trodden down, 
was hove onto them. Every two or three minutes the whole body :urned and 
galloped the contrary way: to avoid giddiness, some of the old stagers ran into 
the centre, and were only compelled to leave after many cuts and shouts. 

“The fatigue of the poor animals must have been tremendous, and the horse- 
men at the entrance had frequently to stand back and allow some poor weak foal 
to goout. This opportunity was generally taken advantage of by others also ; 
and then began a hunt: the horsemen who were outside were in instant pursuit, 
and with wild shouts, flying ponchves, and unerring lasso ready, galloped atter 
them. Few, I noticed, ever allowed the lasso to be thrown, but when they found 
speed would not clear them, resigned themselves to their fate, and came sulkily 
back. In fact, all allow that seek te the severity of the shock occasioned by being 
caught, that an animal who has once felt it never forgets it. This can easily be 
believed, and the very boys in driving cattle can check the most refractory horse 
by merely a whirl or two of the long thong they have at the end of their rein. 
After the animals had, with a few short intervals, been driven about for three 
hours, they were let out ; nor did any seem anxious to wander far, so exhausted 
and done were they all. When it is considered that these animals are princi- 
pally mares and young foals, the smallness and weedy appearance of the race of 

orses inthe country is easily accounted for; as, with few exceptions, all at some 
period of their lives undergo this work. They come down fat and full from the 
rich pastures of the valleys, and this labour generally quite uses them up.” 


Mr. Walpole was at Monterey during part of the Mexican war; and 
he gives a slight account of the goings on there. Here is his picture of 
Fremont and his band of explorers ; though, as it tarned oat, of soldiers, 
either by secret instructions or implied understanding. 

“ During our stay Captain Fremont and his party arrived, preceded by another 
troop of American horse. It wasa party of seamen mounted, who were used to 
scour the country to keep off marauders. Their efficacy as sailors, they being 
nearly all English, we will not question. Ascavairy they would probably have 
been singularly destructive to each other. Their leader, however, was a fine fel- 
low, and one of the best rifle-shots in the States. remont's party naturally ex- 
cited curiosity. Here were true trappers, the class that produced the heroes of 
Fenimore Cooper's best works. These men had passed years in the wilds, livin 
on their own resources : they were a curious set. A vastcloud of dust appeare 
first, and thence in long file emerged this wildest wild party. Fremont rode ahead, 
a spare active-looking man, with such an eye! He was dressed in a blouse and 
leggins, and wore a felt hat. After him came five Delaware Indians, who were 
his body-guard, and have been with him through all his wanderings: they had 
charge of two baggage-horses. The rest, many of them blacker than the Indians, 
rode two and two, the rifle held by one hand across the pommel of the saddle. 
Thirty-nine of them are his regular men, the rest are loafers picked up lately : 
his original men are principally backwoodsmen from the State of Tennessee, and 
the banks of the upper waters of the Missouri. He has one or two with him who 
enjoy high reputations in the Prairies. Kit Carson is as well known there as the 
Duke is in Europe. The dress of these men was principally a long loose coat of 
deer-skin, tied with thongs in front ; trousers of the same, of their own manufac- 
ture, which, when wet through, they take off, scrape well inside with a knife, 
aud puton as soon as dry: the saddles were of various fashions, though these 
and a large drove of horses, and a brass field-gun, were things they had picked up 
about California. The rest of the gang were a rough set; and perhaps their pri- 
vate, public, and moral characters, had better not be too closely examined. They 
are allowed no liquor, tea and sugar only: this, ao doubt, has much to do with 
their good conduct, and the discipline too is very strict. They were marched up 
to an open space on the hills near the the town, under some large firs, and there 
took up their quarters in messes of six or sevenin the open air. The Indians la 
beside their leader. One man, a doctor, six foot six high, was an odd-looking fel- 
low : may I never come under his hands! 

“ The party, afier settling themselves, strolled into the town, and in less than 
two days passed indrunkenness and debauchery, three or four were missing. 


‘ Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke, 

And sorely would the Yankee foemen rue 

If subtile poniards wrapt beneath the cloak 

Couid blunt the sabre’s edge or clear the cannon’s smoke.’ 


They were accordingly marched away into those wilds of which they seemed 
much better citizens. In justice, however,to the Americans, I must say they 
seemed to treat the natives well, and their authorities extended every protection 
tothem. One of the gang was very uncivil to us, and threw on us the withering 
imputation of being Britishers, with an intensity of scorn that .aust have been 

ainful to himself: on inquiry, he was found to be a deserter from the Marines. 

n fact, the most violent Yankees were discovered to be English fellows, of high 
principles, of course.’ 


There are some very striking descriptions of scenery in the different 
groups of islands visited by Mr. Walpole, and interesting accounts of the 
people and their kindness, mingled with some political reflections. One 
of these, a wonderful exhibition of natatory powers, we will quote: for 
the remainder we must refer to the volumes. The scene of the feat is the 
Sandwich Islands. 


* One of the greatest attractions was a waterfall, about three hundred yards up 
the river. It needed not the feats done there to make the fall of the Wailuku or 
River of Destruction worth looking at. The river ran for some hundred yards or 
soin rapids, over rocks and stones, the banks, crag, and pers two hundred 
feet high, whose rudeness was softened and refined by tendrils and creepers, that 
hung down to the foaming water, which illnaturedly jerked them as it rushed by. 
A huge rock divided the stream, one half of which dashed petulantly on, and met 
a nvisy fate down the fall ; while the other, of a milder, gentler nature, ran along 
a channel of solid rock, and fell in one heavy stream adepth of about twenty-five 
feet, joining the rough waters below. A little turmoil succeeded the junction; 
then they flowed quietly on, like brothers, arm-in-arm, till they fell again, and soon 
were lost in the salt waters of the ocean. 

“ The great delight of the natives is to go down this fall. They sitin the chan- 
nel I have described ; they utter a sbout, ascream of joy, join the hands graceful- 
ly over the head, and, one after another, the girls of Hilo descend, emerging like 
sea-nymphs in the eddy below. The figure, as it gleams for an instant in the body 
of water, appears to those standing below quite perfect ; and the gay shouts and 
laughing taunt to follow, has led to the death of many ; for there is some secret 
current that not only drowns, but carries away the body too. The feat was at- 
tempted by three of our men ; but none, I think, did it twice. 

“The descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and the sensation of going down 
it head foremost delightful ; even that, however, is often fatal ; and during our stay 
here; a man was lost merely through making a false step from the bank. The 
surprising agility of tne women especially baffles description. One will sit by 
your side on the high bank, and remain so till you throw a stone into the water 
with all your force ; then down she jumps, straight as an arrow, her feet crossed 
one over the instep of the other, and emerges with a laugh, holding up the 
stone. On first attempting to rise to the surface after going down the fall, the 


we seems, + + aot of B.., current, et be —— utend, and it is only 
y striking out into the ‘ou can : manage to ec- 
tion. They kick out their feet both together, and replating thei hair wubdeh 
hands, they float about the edge witha that is ul to see. Then the 
water is clear and blue, not eeld, frosty, thawed. As lazily one watched the 
stream, down dropped from the ledges overhead, and cut the bright water, what 
soon reappeared, a man or woman. These ledges are fifty or y feet high ; 

et none seemed to regard it as a feat, and the merry laugh told you it was done 

ut to surprise the European. We aggreed contemptible in our own eyes as we 
skurried from1.e rain with our umbrellas; but we soon yielded to wiser teachaig, 
threw care away, got wet and dry again without minding it, swam, and enjoyed it 
as much as they did. 





LOLA MONTES. 


We alluded, last Saturday, to some curious proceedings against this 
remarkable woman, and find in papers by the Caledonia still further de. 
tails. With reference to her hasty departure after giving bail for reap- 
pearance to anewer the charge of bigamy, and the circumstances of her 
arrest, we find the following. 


As soon as the proceedings at Marlborough-street Police were ended 
the Countess of Landsfeldt and Mr. Heald resumed their preparations for’ 
a continental visit, which the appearance of the police had interrupted, 
with great alacrity, and in a few hours were on the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, with their laggage marked “Cadiz.” Some surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the tranquil and subdued demeanour of the Countess when be- 
tore the magistrate. From the lady’s excitable temperament a “ scene” 
was looked for, but this did not occur, probably because it had already 
taken place in the housein Half Moon-street when the officers made tueir 
appearance and announced the object of theirvisitto the lady. The offi- 
cers, we understand, had orders to be in attendance to meet the solicitor 
and Miss Heald at half-past eight o’clock, in Half-Moon-street, in order 
that no mistake might occur in the execution of the warrant. Apparent- 
ly the lady and her spouse had a correct notion of the proceedings which 
had been commenced by the aunt, for preparations for packing up were 
concluded, and the travelling carriage was at the door by nine o’clock on 
Monday morning. The officers were about to relinquish their object, as 
the Countess had entered the passage, just before stepping into the travel- 
ling carriage, when a cab came into the street, and in it were the solicitor 
and the aunt, who had been somewhat delayed on their journey. The 
officers, accompanied by the solicitor and the aunt, immediately entered 
the house, and on seeing Mr. Heald, who was personally known to the 
officers, from the circumstance of their having been a by Mr. 
Heald in a case of robbery by his servant, they mentioned the disagreea- 
ble purport of their visit. The Countess of Landsfeldt was immediately 
afterwards informed that she must consider herself in custody, u 
which the energetic natare of the lady shone forth instantaneously. The 
Countess exhibited all the a nce of excessive aero: using strong 
phrases both in French and English, hustling her husband about vigo- 
rously, pushing Miss Heald on one side, and kicking two or three favour- 
ite dogs right and left. The officers waited until the storm subsided, and 
then declared they must do their duty. The lady was again in a fiery 
mood, said she always carried poison about her, at the same time pointi 
to a small pocket in her dress, appeemny containing a phial, and that she 
could easily destroy herself if molested. At length a calm succeeded, 
and the husband was dispatched to get the company of Capt. Osborne, or 
Lord Brougham, the latter learned Lord having, as asserted by the 
Countess, procured her a regular divorce from Captain James. The Count- 
ess of Landsfeldt was then taken to the Vine street statiou-house in order 
to have the charge booked. By this time the Countess had cooled down 
completely. She was very gracious with the inspectors and —— 
tendent, and after apologizing for the trouble she had given, begged per- 
mission to light a cigar. The superintendent declared it was against the 
regulations. The Countess would not be refused, and having politely ex- 
pressed her regret that the superintendent would not join her in a social 
whiff, lighted a cigar and smoked herself into perfect good humour. The 
Countess is reported to be so devoted to this somewhat masculine pas- 
time as to indulge in the luxury in bed every morning. 

As there are several incorrect rumours afloat respecting the origin of the 
acquaintance of tho Countess with the young Lieutenant, the followi 
statement is not very wide of the truth. The Countess was accustom 
to take adrive in her carriage in the park. The young Lieutenant sev- 
eral times met her, as he was taking an airing in his mail cart, and having, 
as the rumour gues, received a note acquaipting him that his visits would 
not be unacceptable, he called on the Countess, and was received with 
so much cordiality as completely to fascinate him. This was about a fort- 
night before the marriage took place. The young Lieutenant made pro- 
posals, and obtained permission to procure a license. It is said thata 
settlement of £2,000 a year was first made by the young gentleman on 











the Countess, out of his own property. The income ot Mr. Heald is sta- 
ted to be about £7,000 or £8,000 a year, but it is understood there are 
large sums of money likely to come into his possession on the death of 
some aged relatives. 


After this, we have a report of further proceedings at the police office, 
on the 13th ult. 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET.—The adjourned proceedings in the case of the 
Countess of Landsfeldt, charged with bigamy, were resumed before Mr. 
Hardwick. ; 

It was asserted during the moraing that the Countess would be at the 
court, bat at three o’clock the respective counsel—Mr, Clarkson for the 
prosecution, and Mr. Bodkin for the defence—came into court, but no de- 
fendant appeared. 

Mr. Clarkson said—Sir, I have the honour to wait upon you again on 
the part of the lady, the aunt of Mr. Heald, who caused the present pro- 
ceedings to be instituted. Since I was last at this court I am in posses- 
sion of important additional evidence in reference to the subject matter 
of the charges advanced against the accused; but I think it is quite right 
to tell you that only this morning I have been put in possession of infor. 
mation that the Countess of Landsfeldt, or Mrs. James, or whatever other 
appellation the lady may be known by, is some hundreds of miles beyond 
your jurisdiction. This information was communicated to me by the bail, 
with the view of saving unnecessary trouble and expense. 1 know very 
well it would be idle on my part to offer other witnesses before you to 
strengthen a case which, in my humble judgment, was sustained by pri- 
ma facie proof on the former occasion, and such a course would also be 
wasting your time and the time of the public. Those who instructed me 
have very properly requested me to state that they do not believe the 
bail, who are entirely independent, and utterly unconnected with the par- 
ties under accusation, have any part in or cognizance of the absence of the 
accused. It is the wish of those for whom I have the honour to appear, 
that the bail have their recugnizances extended to any reasonable length 
of time, in order that they may cause the party in question to be forthcom- 
ing on a future occasion, | state this solely with the view of showing on 
the part of the lady, Miss Heald, the entire sincerity of the proceedings 
throughout tke wkole matter, and I now ask you to allow as much indul- 
gence with respect to the bail, short of abandoning the 7 aan to 
which I cannot consent, as you can do consistently with the law. 

Mr. Bodkin—Out of respect and proper courtesy to the magistrate, I 

tend here to-day. Being deprived of the presence of my client, for 
whom I was instructed on the last occasion, I have little to say. I can- 
not offer any reason to the Court as to the cause of absence. Certainly, it 
cannot be referred to any advice of mine as to any jeopardy which my 
client might incur by staying to meet the charge against her. Whether 
the absence is to be attributed to the carrying out of the arrangements for 
a tour to the Continent, or whether it proceeds from any other cause, I 
have no explanation to offer. Witb respect to the security, my Learned 
Friend, Mr. Clarkson, has treated the case with that liberality which I 
expected trom him, and I have nothing therefore to say on that point. 

rn. Hanpwick—The application is not to estreat the recognizances ? 

Mr. Ciarkson—No, to extend the time—to give further opportunity to 
the bail to produce the party. 

Mr. Bodkin—It is right I should state that those gentlemen who are the 
bail were voluntary bail, and made no previous arrangement for their se- 
curity with any one. ; : 

Mr. Harpwick—Then I suppose it will do if I respite the recognizances 
to thisday month? 

Mr. Clarkson—If you have the power to do so, I shall offer no objec- 
tion. I believe a discretion is given to magistrates with respect to recog- 
nizances. 

Mr. Harpwick—There does appear some doubt on that point. The 
Act says a magistrate may or may not return the recognizances to the Ex- 
chequer, but it does not give power to respite. ets 

Mr. Clarkson—I will do anything reasonable to give time to the bail, 
that they may escape the consequences of the non-appearance of the ac- 
cused, but I cannot consent to abandon the recognizances. There is rea- 
son to believe that the Countess of Landsfeldt and the young man alleged 
to be her husband, have gone to France, on their way toRome. The bai! 
have therefore no more power than you have; therefore I am not pope. 
ed to dispute any favour you can show, which the Exchequer itself, under 
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the same circumstances, would no doubt be disposed to show. 
we are satisfied the bail are not in collusion with the principals. 

Mr. Harpwicx—lI have no doubt a discretion is given to a magistrate, 
in case of illness or accident disabling a party from appearing. I shall 
therefore respite the recognizances for one month. 

The parties then left the court. 

It appears that Lieut. Heald has resigned his commission; wi e'her 
on gentle compulsion, or otherwise, we are notinformed. A radi a L »n- 
don paper having violently abused the Marquis of Londondery for his in- 
terference in the matter, (as mentioned by us last week,) the Marquis 
thereon published the followiug letter. 

To tHe Epiror or tHe Suv. 

Srr,—Ina allusion to your remarks on me as Colonel of the 2nd Life 
Guards, in your paper of the 11th instant, it is right that the public and 
you should know, that J received Lieut. Heald’s resignation uader his 
own hand, through Colonel M’ Dougal, Commanding the Regiment, and J 
forwarded the same, according to my bounden daty, to be laid before 
her Majesty, with the promotion in succession. 

I remain, Sir, your obedieut servant, 
Vane Lonponperry, 
General, and Colonel 2d Life Guards. 

Mount Stewart, Aug. 13, 1849. 

A less explicit answer can scarcely be imagined; and we confess we 
read it with surprise, after the announcement in the TZ'imes “ on undoubt- 
ed authority,” that the Marquis had taken the “ most decisive steps” to 
procure Lieut. Heald’s dismissal. Lord Londonderry is not habitually 
felicitous ia his expressions, but he surely should have avowed or diss 
owned his participation herein. 


I repeat 





GEORGE THE FOURTH IN IRELAND. 


Having given elsewhere an account of the conclusion of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to Ireland, the following reminiscenses of her Uncle's reception there 
will not be uninteresting. 


Our readers are doubtless aware that the last Royal visit to Ireland oc- 
curred in the reiga of His Majesty George IV., about a year ora year 
and a half after his accession to the throne. A few details of this visit 
may not prove unacceptable under present circumstances, when, after 
a lapse of 28 years, the Royal niece of that Sovereign is about to follow 
the excellent example of her predecessor, and to gladden the hearts of 
her Irish subjects by the sunshine of her presence. His Majesty George 
IV. having determined, “ by the advice of his Privy Councii,” to pay a 
visit to the sister kingdom, embarked on board the Lightning steampack- 
et, commanded by Captain Skinner, R.N., at 10 o'clock in the forenoon of 
Saturday, the 11th of August, 1821. The Lightning reached Howth 
pier at 14 minutes before 4 p.m. The steamer only dure a common en- 
sign at the mast-head, and it was not, therefore, supposed to be treight- 
ed with Royalty. A gentleman on the pier, however, soon descried the 
unmistakeable person of his Sovereign,“ every inch a King,” and raised 
a cry of * There is the King! Huzza!” which was eagerly responded 
to by a chorus of loyal spectators, whose shouts, to quote the words of 
our record, literally rent the air George LV. graciously acknowledged 
this gratifying demonstration of popular enthusiasm, and a few minutes 
afterwards His Majesty stood on Irish ground. The pressure of the crowd 
to the poiut of the pier now became so precipi'ate as to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the King to the carriage in attendance. A lane was, however, 
soon made through the ranks of the populace, amid reiterated cheers, 
which His Majesty graciously acknowledged. As soon as he had taken 
his seat in the carriage, another awkward obstruction arose. It was 
found extremely difficult to close the door, the officious kindness of many 
prompting them to press forward to grasp the Royal hand. The 
King good-humouredly held out both his hands, and a cordial shake was 
substituted on this occasion for the cold and conventional ceremony pre- 
scribed by court etiquette, The King smiled frequently daring this in- 
convenient “ reception,” and appeared quite delighted with the exube- 
raut loyalty of his Hibernian subjects. A signal gun on the Hill of 
Howth speedily indicated the arrival of His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the report of which was re-echoed by the small 
craft craising in tae harbour. Not a single soldier was to be seen, eiiher 
on the pier or in the road, throughout the entire day ; but the firing on 


of the European residents. and a great number of troops with arms re- 
versed. Oa emerging from the palace the coffin was laid at the foot of 
the grand marble staircase, the attendants gathered round, and the chief 
mufti, a venerable old man, advanced, raised his hands, and, amidst pro- 
found silence, repeated three times, witha pause for mental reflection be- 
tween each, “ Allah hoo akbar’ (God is great) ; after which, he twice re- 
peated, “ Salam aleykoun” (Peace be with you); and then the procession 
started, the principal officers and grandees emulating each other for the 
honour of carrying the coffia on their shoulders. On passing the harem, 
a separate building a little to the north of the palace, the shrieks and la- 
mentations of the women were most piercing. Twenty-six buffaloes 
were killed and distributed among the poor, with 26 camel loads of bread 
and dates, and a considerable sum of money. 

Mehemet Ali's first severe illuess occurred in January, 1848, when he 
proceeded to Malta and Naples, where, having rallied a little, he return- 
ed to Egypt in April, improved in bodily health, but with his constitution 
shattered and his mental faculties totally prostrated. His appearance 
had undergone a complete change; his eyes had lost that searching and 
intelligent look for which his highne s was so remarkable ; his cheeks 
were shrunk and his voice was quite feeble. His medical men having 
then declared his total unfitness to attend to the affairs of the country, the 
late Ibrahim Pasha assumed the reins of government, and at his death 
was succeeded by Abbas Pasha. From that time until within a few 
weeks of his death, Mehemet Ali took his daily drive in his carriage, and 
lived in his palace in the same style he was wont to do, but none but his 
immediate attendants were permitted to approach him. 

Mehemet Ali was born in the town of Cavalla, in Roumelia, the ancient 
Macedonia, In Mahommedan countries, the natives keep no reckoning 
of their age, and the Pasha could not tell precisely what his own age 
was: buthe was easily flattered into the belief that he was born in the 
same year that gave birth to the two most illustrious heroes of the pres- 
ent era—Napoleon Bonaparte and the Duke of Wellington—1769, thus 
making him et his death of the age of 80 years, which may be considered 
correct within a year ortwo. Mehemet Ali commenced life as a tobacco- 
nist in his native town, but he afterwards volunteered into the army, to 
which his taste was more congenial. In his new career, he soon obtained 
high favour with the Governor of Cavalla, by his efficient assistance in 
quelling a rebellion and dispersing a band of pirates: and on the death 
of his commanding officer he was appointee to succeed him, and married 
his widow. 

After the evacuation of Egypt by the French in September, 1801. the 
Sultan appointed Mohammed Khosrew Viceroy of Egypt, who has since 
been several times Prime Minister at Constantinople; and between whom 
and Mehemet Ali there al ways existed an inveterate hatred. 

Mehemet Ali was iastalled in the Pashalic of Egypt in 1806, on condi- 
tion that he should send to the Sultan 4,000 purses, which represented 
at that time the sum of about £24,000 sterling. The pashalic of Pay pt 
was then commouly called the Pashalic of Cairo, and it extended only 
to Middle Egypt and the Delia; Upper Egypt being divided into several 
districts and administered by the Mameluke Beys, and Alexandria with a 
part of the western province, by a Pasha independent of the Pasha of 
Cairo. A few months after the installation of Mehemet Ali in the Pashal- 
icof Egypt the Porte consented to give him also the Pashalic of Alexan- 
dria as a reward for the services he had rendered to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1807, on the occasion of the evacuation of Lower Egypt and the city of 
Alexandria by the English. 

In 1808 Mehemet Ali received orders from the Porte to attack and dis- 
perse the Wahabees, a fanatical sect of the Mahommedan religion, who 
had pillaged the holy cities of Mecca and Mediua. 

After the destruction of the Mamelukes, Mehemet Ali made himself 
maeter of Upper Egypt; he obtained from the Sublime Porte the govern- 
ment of that part of the country, and at the same time considerably in- 
creased the land tax and the duties of customs on the internal trade. 

In the autumn of 1811, Mehemet Alisent his army into Arabia against 
the Wahabees. This war lasted six years, cost the Viceroy immense 
sums of money, and a great number of men,and was finally brought toa 
close by [brahim Pasha. In 1813, Mehemet Ali himself went to the Hed- 
jaz for a time, to hasten the result of the expedition, During his absence 
the Porte, jealous af his power, secretly appointed Lateef Pasha, Viceroy 
of Egypt, but Mohammed Bey, Mehemet Ali's Minister of War, pre- 
tending to enter into the views of Lateef Pasha, engaged him to declare 
himself publicly Viceroy of Egypt, and then decapitated him. 

In 1815, Mehemet Ali, convinced of the great advantages of discipline 
and military tactics in the art of warfare, resolved upon having his army 





the coast was heard higher up the river, aud before 6 o’clock the bells of 
the churches were jubilantly pealing their welcomes, and union jacks 
were seen waving on all the steeples and towers. His Majesty reached 
the gate of the Piwuix-park, Dublin, at a quarter-past 6, aud the multi- 
tude poured in through the private grounds in trout of the vice-regal 
lodge, without distinction of age, sex or person. The King on alight- 
ing, was received by his Excellency the then Lord-Lieutenaut of Lre- 
land (Earl Talbot), and the official staff attached to the Castle. Silence 
having been momentarily obtained, pentee 1V. addressed the people in 
the following set speech :—* My lords and gentlemen, and my good yeo- 
manry,—I cannot express to yuu the gratitication I feel at the ‘cind and 
warm reception which I have met wita on this day of my landing am »ng 
my Irish subjects. I am obliged to you all. I am particularly obliged 
by your escorting me to my very door. I may not beable to express 
my feelings asi wish. L[bavetravelled far. I have made a long sea-voy- 
age; besides which, particular circumstances have occurred, known to 
ou all, of which it is better at present not to speak. Upon those sub- 
jects [ leave it to delicate and generous hearts to appreciate my feelings. 
This is one of the happiest days of my life. I have long wished to visit 
My heart has always beenIrish. From the day it first beat I have 
oved Ireland! This day has shown me thatI am beloved by my Irish 
subjects Rank, station, and honours are uothing ; but to feel that I live 
in the hearts of my Irish subjects is to me the must exalted happiness. 
I mustonce more thank you for your kindness, and bid you farewell. 
Go and do by meas [ shall do by you—drink my health in a bumper. 1 
shall drink all yoursin a bumper of good Irish whiskey.”’ This speech, 
well spiced as it was with what the Awericaus call“ soft sawder,’’ and 
set off by the irresistibly winniag manners of the “ Prince of gentlemen,” 
produced an immense sensation. His Majesty then retired for the night. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 15, His Majesty held a private levee at the lodge 

in the Phenix-park, for the purpose of receiving the public authorities. 
On the 17th he made his triumphal entry into Dublin, between 11 and 12 
o'clock, in an open carriage, drawn by eight beautiful horses, and atteud- 
ed by a numerous train of grooms and footmen in magnificent liveries. 
His Majesty was attired ina full military uniform, an 
and riband of St. Patrick. The procession passed through the North 
Circular-road, Eccles-street, Hardwicke-place, Temple-street, Gardiner’s- 
row, and Cavendish-row, and at half-past 2 o’clock entered the precincts 
ot the Castle, having occupied 24 hours in moving from the Lodge to the 
Castle. The King soon afterwards appeared at the windows abuve the 
rtico, between the Lord-Lieutenant and Viscount Sidmouth, and was 
oudly cheered. His Majesty bowed, and repeatedly placed his band on 
his heart, as an acknowledgment of this loyal reception. On Thursday, 
the 23d, the Lord Mayor of Dublin gave a grand entertainment to His 
Majesty in the circular room adjoining the Mansion-house. On the 24th 
the King visited the Royal Dublin Society; and after inspecting the libra- 
and museum was conducted by the select committee to the lawn 
facip emg ewe where preparations had been made for a splendid 
Séte re. George IV. frequently showed himself in the streets of 
Dablin, where he made friends with the pulace, shook rough fellows 
by the hand and called them “ Jack ;” and, in a word, rendered himeelf 
so universally popular that had he stood (observes a writer of the day) 
‘as a candidate for the representation of Dublin, he would assuredly have 


wore the order 


properly drilled, but his soldiers were very averse to this measure, and 
threatened an insurrection. He therefore sent his mutinous troops into 
Ethiopia, under his third son, Ismael Pasha, who on that occasion con- 
quered the provinces of Dongola, Berber, Shendy, Sennaar, and Cordo- 
fan, whilst he raised anew army, which was drilled by French aad Italian 
officers. He then offered the Sultan to assist in quelling the Greek insur- 
rection against the Porte, and, on the 16th of July 1824, Mehemet Ali’s 
fleet, consisting of 163 vessels, sailed for the Morea, under the command 
of Ibrahim Pasha, who, for three years, kept the country in subjection 
but was obliged to retreat after the battle of Navarino on the 26th of 
Oct. 1827. 

In 1830, the Porte conferred upon Mehemet Aliall the administration of 
the island of Candia. Mehemet Ali then turned his thoughts to obtain- 
ing possession of Syria, and 6.000 Egyptians having emigrated to that 
country he demanded the restitution of them from Abdallah Pasha, then 
Governor of Acre. Thereply he obtained was, that the emigrants were 
subjects of the Sublime Porte, and that they were in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions as wellin Syriaas in Egypt. The Viceroy, enraged at this answer, 
sent him word that he himself would come and take his 6000 subjects. 
and “ one man more.’ Accordingly, on the 2d of November, 1831, Me- 
hemet Ali sent into Syria a powerful army, under command of his son, 
{brahim Pasha, who in a few months reduced the whole country to sub- 
mission. On this the Porte declared Mehemet Alia rebel, and sent a 
strong army into Syria, but [brahim Pasha’s troops invariably overcame 
the Sultan’s, and several importart battles were fought, which insured to 
the Egyptians the possession of the country. The European powers in- 
terfered, and, under their guarantee, peace was signed on the 14th of May, 
1833, Syria and the district Adana were ceded to Mehemet Ali, in con- 
janction with the Pashalic of Egypt,ou his acknowledging himself a vas- 
sal of the Sultan, and engaging to remit to the Porte the same tribute as 
the former Pashas of Syria. According to this arrangement Mehemet 
Ali paid for Egypt 12,000 purses; Syria and Adana, 18,000 purses ; and 
Candia, 2,000 purses; making together 32,000 purses, or £160,000 ster- 
ling per annum. 

Mehemet Ali continued in the quiet possession of Syria until 1839, but 
the Porte disliked very much the occupation of that country by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, so that after organizing an army and a strong fleet in the 
beginning of 1839, the Sultan Mahmoud sent his troops into Syria under 
the command of Hafiz Pasha, to expel the Egyptians, but Ibrahim Pasha 
proved too powerful for him, and the Turkish army had to retreat. Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, then, in conjunction with the Porte, 
signed a treaty on the 15th of July, 1840, and informed Mehemet Aliihat 
he was no longer to remain in Syria, but the Viceroy, confiding in the 
promised assistance of the French, seemed determined to keep the coun- 


try. 

The allied powers, finding that the Viceroy would not evacuate Syria 
by fair means, determined upon driving him out by force. The first en- 
gagement took place on the 10ih of October, 1840, near Beyrout, when 
the Egyptian army was completely routed, and the town taken. Caiffa 
and Suaida were bombarded in the same month, Tripoli and Tarsous soon 
followed, and on the 3d of November, of the same year, the bombard- 
ment and taking of Acre, in the short space of four hours, must have con- 
vinced Mehemet Ali that any further resistance was useless. The town 
of Alexandria was blockaded by an English squadron; still Mehemet Ali 





turned oat Shaw or Grattan. On Wednesday, the 5th of September, 
1821, the King embarked at the harbour of Duanleary (now Kingstown), 
near Dublin. When on the point of embarking, hundreds of persous 
pressed forward to shake His Majesty by the hand ; several clung to the 
stern of the barge, and afterwards swam back to the shore. The Royal 
squadron was compelled to put back by contrary winds. Itsailed on 
the following Satarday, and arrived in Miltord Haven on Sunday, the 
9th of September, where it was again detained by the same cause until 
Monday night. An attempt to beat up Channel to Portsmouth was simi- 
larly frustrated, for when the squadron was within 30 miles of the Land’s 
End it was obliged to put back to Milford Haven, where it arrived on 
Wednesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. At5 o'clock next morning the King 
landed amid the cheers of thousands of spectators, and soon afterwards 
— off in his private carriage for the metropolis, attended by Earl 

raves. 





THE LATE MEHEMET ALI. 


His Highness Mehemet Ali Pasha died at Alexandria on the 2d ult., and 
on the following day his body was taken up to Cairo, where he was buried 
on the 4th inst. in the new alabaster mosque built by himeelf in the citadel. 
The procession from the palace at Ras-el-teen to the canal was attended by 


was not inclined to submit, as he entertained hopes that France would 
come to his aid, but in the end he found he could no longer temporize, and 
acceded to the terms proposed, the hereditary Pashalic of Egypt in his 
own family being secured to him. 

The withdrawal of the Egyptian troops from Syria commenced in De- 
cember, 1840, when 54,000 men and 6,000 women and children took the 
road of the Desert to Suez; but what with sickness, desertion, privation, 
and the opposition they encountered on their march, not 25,000 reached 
Egypt. Ibrahim Pasha proceeded by sea from Gaza, with the sick and 
wounded, and landed at Damietta, on the 21st of February, 1841, whilst 


000 returned to their country. 


finally accepted by Mehemet Ali, on the 10th of June, 1841. 
Pashalick of Egypt:— 





a great concourse of people, the European consuls in uniform, with many 


the remainder of the troops marched by El Arish. Before the evacuation 
of Syria, the Egyptian army consisted of 85,000 men; of these only 33,- 


The firman sent by the Suitan to Mebemet Ali, was dated from Constan- 
tinople, the 13th of February, 1841, and, after some modifications, was 
The foilow- 
ing are the conuitions on which Mehemet Ali was granted the hereditary 


1. The succession to the government of Egypt within its ancient boundaries te 
descend iu adirect line to Mehemet Ali's male posterity, from the elder to the el- 
der, among the sons and grandsons—the nomination to be made by the Sublime 


September 8 
having in this character, with the exception 


tives than those enjoyed by other viziers. ea ar Sy ther ge 
3. All treaties entered into between the Sublime 
ers are to apply to Egypt as well as to any other 
4. The Pasha has authority to coin his own 
to bear the name of the Sultan. 
5. The standing army of Egypt is to be composed of 18,000 men, and 400 men 
are to be sent yearly to Constautinople. 
6. The Viceroy of Egypt has the right to appoint officers of the land and sea 
forces up to the rank of colonel and below thatof general of brigade, but a general 
of brigade being a Pasha, the Porte alone can name Pashas. , 
7- The Viceroy of Egypt cannot build vessels of war without authority from 
the Sublime Porte. 
8. The yearly tribute payable by the Pasha of Egypt to the Sublime Porte, 
fixed at $2,000.000, has since been reduced to a million and a third of Spanish pil- 
lared dollars, about £270,000 sterling. 
9. The hereditary title is liable to revocation should any of Mehemet Ali’s suc- 
cessors infringe any of the aforesaid conditions. 
The Sublime Porte also granted to Mehemet Ali, without the heredita- 
ry succession, the government of the provinces of Nubia, Darfour, Sen- 
peas, avd Cordofan, and all the territories annexed thereto, situate out of 
gypt. 

The Pasha of Egypt differs from the other Pashas of the Ottoman 
Empire, in that the former collects the revenues himself, whilst the law 
of the empire is that Pashas are not to collect the revenues. 

Until last year Mehemet Ali enjoyed a very strong constitution; his 
stature was short, and his features formed an agreeable and animated 
physioguomy, with a searching look, expressive of cunning, nobleness, 
and amiability. He always stood very upright, and it was remarkable, 
from its being unusual among Turks, that he was in the habit of walkin 
up and down in his apartments. He was most simple in his dress, an 
cleanly in his =~ He received strong impressions easily, and was 
very frank and open, and could not easily conceal his mind. He loved 
his children with great tenderness, and lived in the interior of his family 
with great simplicity and freedom from restraint. He was very fond of 
playing at billiards, chess, draughts, and cards. In his latter years he 
became very merciful and humane, and generally forgave the greatest 
faults. The European papers were generally translated to him, and he 
was affected by any attacks directed against him. His activity was very 
great. He slept little in the night, and invariably rose before sunrise. 
He received daily the reports of his ministers, dictated answers, and fre- 
quently visited any improvements or changes going on in the public 
works. He learned to read only at the age of 45. He principally 
studied history, and was particularly interested with the lives of Napoleon 
and Alexander the Great. 

The ouly language he spoke was Turkish; he understood Arabic, but 
did not like to speak 1t. The late Viceroy did not observe the tenets of 
the Mohammedan religion with any rigour, and never cared about fasting 
in the month of Ramazan. He was the first Mohammedan ruler who 
granted real protection to Christians, raised them to the highest ranks, and 
made some of them his most intimate friends. His freedom from super- 
stition was as remarkable as his toleration in religion, and in many in- 
stances he shook off the yoke of those absurd prejudices to which all those 
of his faith humbly bow their heads. 
Mehemet Ali had, by his wives and concubines, 16 children, of these 
only tive, three sons and two daughters, are now living—viz: Said Pasha, 
Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, born in 1818; Haleem Bey, born in 1826 ; 
Mebemet Ali Bey, born in 1833; Nazleh Hanum, born in 1837, widow of 
the Defterdar Mohammed Bey; Zeinab Hanum, born in 1824, and mar- 
ried in 1845 to Kamil Pasha. Haleem Bey was four years in Paris, where 
he received a liberal education. Mehemet Ali's second son, afier the late 
[brahim Pasha, was Toussoon Pasha, born at Cavalla, who left an only 
son, Abbas Pasha, born in 1813, at present Viceroy of Egypt. Toussoon 
Pasha died of the plague at the camp of Damanhour in 1816. Mehemet 
Ali had also at Cavalla, by the same wife, a third son, Ismael Pasha, who 
died in the war in Sennaar. Another son of Mehemet Ali, Houssein Bey, 
born in 1825, died in 1847 at Paris, where he had been sent for his edu- 
— Mehemet Ali had 12 brothers and two sisters, all of whom are 
ead. 


Tatrourp’s Preapinc.—One of the most felicitous instances of plead- 
ing in modern times was his defence of Macready against Mr. Bunn. 
That tricky manager had engaged the eminent tragedian, at a large 
salary, for fifty nights. After a few performances, finding he was losing 
mouey, be resolved to annoy Macready by every meaus in his power, 
fully trasting that the actor’s well known irritability would lead bim to 
break the contract. He commenced on a petty scale, such as placing 
only one common, dim-looking candle in his dressing-room, and a variety 
of trifling annoyances of a like character; finding these had no effect, he 
resolved on a larger sphere of action. He put his name down in the 
“ Taming of the Shrew” as an after piece, playing a farce before it. Mr. 
Macready at first remonstrated, but suspecting the villany of the lessee, 
he consulted Mr. Forster, and the Sergeant, who advised him to play 
the character of Petruchio, even under these provoking circumstances. 
Mr. Bunn finding this had no effect, hit upon a scheme which he re- 
solved to put in practice the next night. Mr. Macready was performing 
“ Richard ILI.”’ and had gone through the first four acts in his usual man- 
ner, reserving his energies for the close of thet magnificent drama. At 
the end of the fourth act he had retired to his dressing-room, and was 
sitting, waiting the call-boy, enrapt in a pleasing reverie as to the effect 
he was about to produce on the audience in the next act. Time flew on, 
when to his surprise the orchestra commenced the overture to the panto- 
mime. Starting up, the mimic tyrant went to the door of his dressing- 
room and demanded the reason. Presently a man came with a message. 
from Mr. Buna, saying, with his compliments, that there was not time for 
the fifth act of the tragedy, as the pantomime was so long; and that if Mr. 
Macready would look into the play bills issaed that morning, only four acts 
of the play had been promised, There, true enough, in infinitesimal 
type, was the trick artfully drest out: Macready's rage was intense: he 
saw he had been tricked; pradence counselled silent contempt; pride 
and iudignation prompted a thousand things. At first he resolved to ad- 
dress the a:dience on his wrongs, and denounce bis tormentor. Fired 
with that professional ambition so highly characteristic of Mr. Macready, 
he determined to rush upon the stage and present the public with the 
most intense aud euergetic Richard they had ever seen. On his way to 
the achievement of this great histrionic feat, he happened to pass the 
door of the manager’s room; he was brimful of Richard, and doubting 
whether he could hold it in till he got to the footlights, his eye un- 
luckily enceuntered the bland and smiling features of the poet Bunn, the 
perverter of the playbill, whose unlucky destiny it was to receive im- 
mediately a tremendous thumping at the hands of the excited tragedian. 
When the unhappy Bunn was nearly beaten insensible, the indignant ac- 
tor rushed into bis carriage and was whirled home. 
In the action whicn the pummelled manager brought for the assaalt, 
Talfourd was retained as Macready’s counsel. The witnesses were ex- 
amined : the assault was proved; the legality of Bunn’s conduct was in- 
disputable; the unwarrantable violence of the actor was glaring, and 
every one in court expected large damages. The ludicrous light, how- 
ever, in which Talfourd placed the whole affair at the close of bis address 
to the jury, is so ingenious, that we must quote it (from memory) even 
at the risk of being considered tedivus. 
“My Lord, and Gentlemen of the jury, you must bear in mind, in justification 
of this apparently severe assault, the peculiar circumstances of the case. I will 
notinsult your understanding by any remarks as to the wonderful power which 
the immortal Shakspeare has over the feelings of his readers; judge then what 
must be the tremendous spell that he exergjses over that great tragedian, whose 
whole life has been absorbed in the study Mhis miraculous dramatist. {na few 
words. gentlemen, Mr. Macready having worked himself up, under the inspiration 
of Shakspeare, to electrify the audience, was suddenly stopped short at the end 
the fourth act, and meeting with Mr. Bunn, he was pelled by the n y 
his case, and unable longer to contain his suppressed coy to discharge the en- 
tire fifth act of Richard III. on the unfortunate head of Mr. Bunn, 1 feel quite 
sure that you will not punish my friend Mr. Macready for the wander ful power 
which the immortal Shakspeare has over his votaries and admirers. 

He then closed his speech, and the actor got off with tolerable dama- 
ges.— Powell's “ Living Authors of England.”’ 
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Baptism or Tue How. any Rev. B. W. Noxt.—The Hon. and Rev. 
B. W. Noel was baptized on Thursday evening the 9th ult. in the Rev. 
Mr. Evans’s Chapel, Jobn-street, Bedford-row. As might be expected, 
the chapel was crowded long before the ceremony commenced. After a 
hymu had been svg, the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Evans’s co-pastor, read 
the latrer part of the 8th chapter of the Acts, beginning at the 25h verse. 
Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Mr. Morris. Mr. Shepherd delivers 
ed an introductory address; and another hymn having been sung, 

Mr. Noel entered the pulpit and said ;—Having been asked, my breth- 
ren, to address a few words to you on this occasion, I gladly avail myseif 
of the opportunity of speaking a few words on this particular point— 
why a person who is unbaptized should be baptized, after having made a 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ in other ways, and perhaps fur many 
years. I have not come to the resolution to obey what I believe to be 
Obrist’s command without having fully weighed the grounds upon which 
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2. The Pasha of Egypt to rank as a Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, without 
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lusive t of believers to Christian baptism. 1 have read 
ean an that I could meet with upon the other side. 
I believe I have weighed well every considerable argument that has ever 
been adduced ia the maintenance 0! infant baptism as an addition to, and 
which evidently becomes a substitation for, the baptism of believers in 
Christian churches, and I have come distinctly to these two conclusions, 
which appear to me, at least, to be certain. I will not speak of the con- 
viction of others, bat I speak of the conviction of my own minod, after 
very much examination. It appears to me to be distinctly Etee Sent, 
that baptism, as ordained by Christ, is an immersion in water—a being 
buried in the water; and, secondly, that immersion is meant to be a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. If these two conciusions are anne I 
believe they will completely prevail with the Christian world — y 
—then it follows that a person who, like myself, has only been sprin ed 
in infancy is uabaptized, because such a person has neither been — 
sed nor has he made a haptismal profession of faith ; and these two things 
constitate Christian baptism. So that if these two conclusions are cor- 
rect, then I, and others, who have been only sprinkled ia infancy, are in 
neither sense baptized. Should we, then, after having professed our faith 
in Christ at the Lord’s table, at many times, come to this, which ay 
initiatory rite of Christianity, and begun again a profession of faith oh im? 
There are these reasons which have led me to conclude so for myself, and 
which have led, I believe, some of my brethren and sisters, who are 
about to be baptized, to the same conclusion. In the first place, there is 
no instance in the New Testament of any person unbaptized, after the in- 
stitution of Christian baptism by our Lord, coming to the Lord’s table ; 
and therefore, it we should continue to attend the Lord’s table without 
being baptized, knowing that Pwedo- baptism is not the baptism appointed 
by Christ, we should be doing contrary to all the recedents of the New 
Testament. In the next place, Christ has required a baptismal profession 
of faith. It does not appear to me to be svflicient to say that we have 
confessed Christ in other ways. That may be trae; but there is no rea- 
son why one contession of Christ, appointed by Him, should be taken as 
the substitute of another confession, appointed likewise by Him, and, 
therefore, as He has said to us, as well as to others, “ Repent and be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost ; 
« He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;” therefore, he requires 
from us a baptismal profession of faith, as well as a profession of faith in 
other ways. This has been so clearly seen by the Coarch of Christ in 
eneral, that it is not ouly those which are called ‘ Baptist Churches,” 
ut all the Charches, who refuse to admit to the Lord’s Supper or into 
church membership any whom they consider to be unbaptized. If aman 
—for ins'ance, one of the Society of Friends—has been a constant Chris- 
tian for years, has followed the Lord diligently and zealously, has done 
good by his pen and by his preaching, and is welcomed by all persons 
who rejoice in seeing the work of the Spirit as a thorough Christian—if 
that person sbould come to recognize that the sacraments are still obliga- 
tory, and that he should come to the table of the Lord, there is no Church 
that would receive him unbaptized. Neither the Roman Catholic, nor 
the Anglican, nor the Presbyterian, nor the Independent Churches would 
receive such an one, unbaptized. And, therefore, the fact of his having 
made a profession of faith in other ways has not appeared to any of the 
Churches of Christ as a reason why an unbaptized person should not, at 
any point in his heavenward course, be baptized when he comes to re- 
cognise his error. Our blessed Savicur has set us an example ia this mat. 
ter. At the age of 30, when he was known by all who knew him to be 
devoted to God—when His whole life was a profsssioa of devotedness, 
not in the least requiring baptism as an expression either of repentance 
or of faith—when John was baptizing converts, because the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, summoning men to believe in Christ as the Saviour 
about to appear—then it was that Jesus, not certainly needing to be bap- 
tized unto faith in Himself, and needing no repentance, was yet at that 
age baptized, after long years of piety. This He did because He would 
honour the ordinance of God, not needing it Himself, but with a view to 
the welfare of others and the honour of God. He was therefore bap- 
tized. The hon. and rev. gentleman proceeded with his discourse to some 
length. Ou these grounds, it had seemed to him to be his duty not to 
shrink from a pub!ic acknowledgement of Christ’s authority, but with his 
brethren around to be baptized, to acknowledge that He has a right to 
our subjection. 
After singing, and prayer over the pool, Mr. Noel, and 13 others, six of 
them females, were baptized in the usual manner by the Rev. Mr. Shep- 
herd.— Christian Times. 





Tue Britannia Bripce.—We learn from the Menai Straits, that on Sat 
urday the 11th ult., the critical operations connected with the lifting of 
this great fabric to its permanent level, 100 feet above high-water mark, 
were commenced with great vigour. Considerable delay, inseparable 
from the stapendous caaracter of the machinery, the care requi in ad- 
justing it, and the calculations necessary to insure success in an experi- 

ment so vast and novel, have unavoidably taken place, so as to give time 
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PROBLEM No. 45, sy Herr Kling. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 44. 


White. Black 
lL. KttoQ6é P on 
2 KttoBeq P tks Kt, &e. 
3. R to K 4 checkmate. 


Tue Cuess Evciiv.—This work, comprising a collection of two hundred Chess Problems, 
each cusneging Hom the furtive genius of Herr —_ has been lately publisued in London, 
by Messrs. N. Hurst & Co., of King William street, Strand. We can, with the u.most con- 
fidence, recommend Mr. Kling’s “Evctirp” tothe attention of amateurs of whatever 
deyree of skill; his stratagems, varying from the comparatively simple Checkmate in 
two moves, to the very intricate force in twelve. The diagram, which we this week present 
to uur readers, is extracted from the work in question. The Chess Euclid is spoken of in 
the highest terms by all European authorit'es; it can b® procured of Mr. H. Rornet. No 
632 Broadway, at the low price of two dollars; the price in London being eight shillings 
sterling. 

ns 


A TraGepy IN THE Paciric.—In the Albion of Feb. 10,and under this 
heading, was published an account of some fearful scenes of mutiny and 
murder enacted on board a certain schooner, that had arrived at Hono- 
Julu. We find the following additional items on the subject in a late num- 
ber of the London Shipping Gazetie. “ Through the judicivus arrangements 
of Mr. Miller, her Majesty’s Consul-General for the Pacific Islands, resi- 
ding at Honolulu, specie, amouniing to 287,684 dollars, was safely land- 
ed, and taken charge of by bim; a list was likewise taken of the effects of 
those who had been murdered ; and, in fact, everythiag in the vessel was 
safely secured through the exertions of Mr. Miller, to whom much praise 
is due. It may be useful to meativn that among the papers found on 
board the Amelia were three bills of lading, with corresponding letters of 
advice and instractions from Jecker, Torre, and Co., of Mazatlan; one 
for 150,000 dollars, consigaed to Messrs. Turner and Co., of Hong-Kong, 
but for account and risk of Messrs. Fialey, Hodgson and Co., of London ; 
another for 120,000 dollars to Messrs. Turner and Co., of Hong-Kong, in 
payment for a cargo previously ordered for shipment in the Amelia on 
her arrival in China. The third bill of lading was for 1,379 dollars, in fa- 
vour of Mr. J. A. Darran, of Macao; 16,304 dollars were landed, for 
which no bills of lading or other documents could be found. We have 
now the gratification to state that Jan Smit, of Rotterdam, whose conduct 
on this occasion is above all praise, has been presented with £1,100 by 
several of the insurance companies ; and also with a valuable sextant, by 
Ashdown, of Finchlane, with the following inscription :—” 

“ Presented to Mr. Jan Smit, of Rotterdam, by the Corporation of the Royal 
Exchange, the Corporation of the London, the Indemnity Mutual Marine, the Ma- 
rine, and the Alliance Marine Insurance Companies of London, in testimony of 
their high estimation of Mr. Smit’s services, and their especial appreciation of the 
fidelity and courage displayed by him in rescuing the schooner Amelia, of Glas- 

ow, and her valuable cargo, out of the hands of mutineers, during her voyage 
Bens Mazatlan to China, in the year 1848. London, Aug, 1, 1849,” 





Awrut Cotunsry Exprtosion.—On the 10tn ult., at Aberdare, near 





for the preparation of all appliances, and the briaging tobear ali the en- 
gineering wisdom of the day upon a work that is watched with so much 
interest by the public and the scientific world. Under these circumstan 
ces it will be gratifying to know that, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stephenson's band of engineers, Messrs. E. and L. Clark, Forster, Wild, 
and Mr, Amos, the desiguer and manufacturer of the huge machinery, the 
great tube is nuw making its way majestically upwards. The raising is 
going on successfully at the rate of six feet aday, and the machinery acts 
mostadmirabiy. Tue great agents that work it, and that elicit the enor- 
mous pulliug pressure of the hydraulic power, and by which the water is 
forced into the presses, are two steam-engines of forty-horse power each, 
tubular boilers, as in a locomotive, and it is these acting on the chains 
that troll up the two thousand tons, fuotafter foot. The steam cylinder 
is horizontal. A continuation of the piston rod, which passes through 
both ends of the cytinder, forms the piston of the force pumps, which 
are placed one at each end, in the same line as the cylinder. The ram of 
the hydraulic press that works the mass of metal upwards is 20 inches. 
The simple and most diminutive, but at the same time the most amazing 
instrument of power is the pipe through which the water is forced into 
the press. Ltis of wrought iron, and though exercising a force over two 
thousand tons, is no larger than the hollow of a lady’s thimble, and its 
circumference being that of asixpence. The stroke now daily accom. 
plished by the presses is six feet. This must be understood to imply that 
the hydraulic power is only empowered to raise six feet at one litt. The 
tube, when lifted that height, is sustained by the chains uatii six feet of 
masonry are, for every successive six feet, built under. Then to obtain a 
fresh hold the chains are gripped between another set of clams at the 
foot of the press, the upper set of links are taken off and laid aside, and 
arrangements made for another hoist. The upper clams are then again 
closed, and the operation repeated as before. The number of these sep- 
arate lifting operations required will be about fifteen, and as there wil be 
one aday, the whole operation will take a fortnight, including the process 
of holding up beneath. Each six feet stroke of the press occupies an 
hour, and au additivaal hour is occupied in adjusting the machinery for 
the next. Tue key beams employed in the process, and on which the 
tube rests at intervals on its upward journey, are 24 feet long by 4 feet 
high, and weigh eleven tons each. The following up beneath with tim- 
ber and brick work employs a number of masons. Should not the present 
_ be moditied or altered, the lifts will be confined to six feet a day. 

tis a grand sight to see the tube as it now hangs suspended ia the chains, 
Swinging across the Straits, during the present heavy gales in the Chan- 
nel, with acradle like motion. 

In the mean time the preparations for the floating the next tube are 
complete and the Operation will take place as soon as the machinery for 
lifting can be shifted, in order to raise it as soon as it is floated, so thai 
the first train will very soon cross the Straits. —London paper, August 14 


To this we regret to nave to add another extract from a letter dated 
Bangor 17th ult :— 


All hopes of raising the monster tube of this stupendous bridge to its 
final resting place are, for the next two months at least, suspended. A 
©w minutes before noon of this day, the lower part of the cylinder of the 

uge hydraulic press on the Anglesea side burst with a tremendous ex- 
Plosion, and in its descent to the tube a height of about 84 feet, fell with 
a terrific crash, The press was at work at the time, and had raised the 
“abe about three feet during the lift this day ; aud had it not been for the 
penseaioenal means adopted, by packing and bricking under with cement 
on t — was raised, the most dreadful consequences were inevitable. 
py or workmen was precipitated from a rope ladder, ranuiog from 
. € top of the tube to the recess in which the hydraulic machine was fixed ; 
on was struck by the hage mass of iron in its descent, weighing nearly 
ree tons, and now lies ia a dreadfally crushed state. I fear that he can- 
pm survive many hours, as the medical attendant on the works considers 
that, ” the examiation of his body, most of his limbs must be fractured 
pe Arter as sutferiug from dreadtul internal contusions. This disastrous 
air is to be attributed entirely to a defective coating of the cylinder, and 
the raising of the tube will consequently be delayed some time, uatil the 


completion and fixing of the new i i 
raised about 21 teet from the bees. sc he. 





Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales, a dreadful explosion of fire-damp, that 
dread and destructive agent, occurred at Mr. William Thomas’s colliery. 
‘The shock was felt for miles round. Soon after the fatal event a most mel- 
ancholy scene took place—mothers hurrying in search of sons, wives in 
search of their husbands, their cries reading the air as corpse after corpse, 
blackened and mutilated, was brought to sight; some sixty disfigured 
corpses were brought from the pit; then, it having become fatal to descend 
to the pit, the brave men who had, in such a praiseworthy manner, res- 
cued the few that escaped, gave over, though it was believed that there 
were a great many others down, living or dead. One hundred and five 
men and boys were in the pit at the time of the explosion, very few of 
whom have been brought out alive. Seven horses also were killed. It is 
confidently asserted that the cause of this most awful catastrophes was 
the uegligence of one of the colliers in going toa dangerous heading 
without a safety-lamp. It is scarce three years ago since twenty-eight 
human lives were destroyed by an expiosion of the same nature, and near 
the same pit. 





Evectric TELEGRAPH BETWEEN Lonpon anpD Paris.—The French 
government has accorded to Mr. Jacob Brett the authorisation to establish 
on the coast of France a submarine telegraph between Calais and Bou- 
logne, which, crossing the Channel, will go to Dover on the coast of En- 
gland. The treaty entered into with Mr. Brett, guarantees certain ad- 
vantages to the French government, and leaves all the expenses at the 
charge of Mr. Brett, assuring him, however, a privilege for ten years in 
case the experiment should succeed. The works must be terminated b 
the Ist of September, 1850, at the latest; but it is probable that they will 
be finished sooner. This tirst application of the submarine electric tele. 
graph, if it should succeed, as from the long examinations which have 
been made there is every reason to hope, will prodace on the relations 
between France and England results of which it is impossible at present 
to estimate the importance. Dover, the point at which the submarine 
telegraph is to join England, is united to London by a direct telegraphic 
line; the capitals will, therefore, be in this manner in almost instantane- 
ous communication. 





A Cuurcuwarpen’s Mistake.—The Berkshire Chronicle states, thit in 
some circulars sent round by the Bishop of Oxford to different parishes 
was this inquiry :—‘‘ Does your officiating clergyman preach the gospel, 
and are his conversation and carriage consistent therewith ?’’ To which 
a churchwarden, about four miles from Wallingford, wrote in answer, 
‘*He preaches the gospel, but does not keep a carriage.” 





M. Lamartine.—Among the advertisements which have figured lately in 
the Paris papers is one which causes great regret in France, and will cause 
regret elsewhere. M. de Lamartine, though known to us only as one of the 
glories of France, and one of the heroes of the Revolution of February, has 
been, ia fact, one of its first victims. He is completelyruined; and, after 
making efforts, almost as greatas those of our own Walter Scott, to save his 
al it is at length to be inevitably consigned to the auctioneer’s 

ammer. Amongst the venies d'immeubles of the Paris papers is to be 
seen—* A vendre la terre de Milly, appartenant a M. de Lamartinoe,” &c. 
This is the place where M. de Lamartine was bora, where he passed his 
earliest years, and which be has immortalised in his “ Confidences.’ At 
one time it was thought that the place could be saved. One of the prin- 
cipal publishers of Paris agreed to pay off the whole of the debts affect- 
ing the property,M. de Lamartine agreeing, iu return, to supply the pub- 
lisher in question with a certain number of volumes. The arrangement 
was complete, the money was about to be paid down, when the Revolu- 
tion of Febraary occurred. The publisher offered to keep to his bargain, 
but informed M. de Lamartine that ia doing so he should be irretrievably 
ruined, upon which M. de Lamartine at once tore up the bond. The 
debts continve as great as they were before the Revolution, while the 
value of the property has greatly diminished. Creditors are clamourous ; 
and, in short, the place must be sold for whatever it will fetch, and 
that will not be nearly the amount of the debts affecting it. 





Art Uston or Lonpon.--The works selected by the prizeholders of 


are ninety in number, and have been taken from the galleries of the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, the Society of British Aatists, the 
Free Nxhibition, and the two Water Colour Societies. The amount 
of the prizes does not admit of a large collection of first-rate works 
in oil; and it is somewhat remarkable that water colour, when a 
small sam will command a much higher degree of excellence is not 
more extensively patronised, for only seventeen of the ninety works 
came from the water colour societies. The holder of the a ay 
(200/.) has chosen Mr. F. Danby’s “ Faneral of a Mountain Chieftain,’ 
and the holder of the second (150/.) Mrs Lucy’s “ Deathbed of Mg. Clay 
pole.” The choice of pictures for engravings with which the subscribers 
are presented has been most judicious,for no works could be more gener- 
ally acceptable, or more characteristic of the excellent artist who produc- 
ed them, than the “Smile” and the “ Frown,” by Mr. Webster. They 
are admirably engraved by Messrs. Wells and Bicknell. A series of etch- 
ings by Mr. Maclise, in illustration of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, is given 
to the subscribers in addition to the engravings after Webster. The pre- 
mium of 100/., offered tor a bas-relief, has been gained by Mr. Hancock, 
who has produced a work representing “ Christ's entrance into Jerusa- 
lem.”.—London paper. 





Sir JOHN FRANKLIN’s ExXPEDITION—A letter trom St. Petersburgh, dated 
the 3lst July, states :—* Lady Franklin having addressed a memurial to the Em- 
peror of Russia, in which she stated that there was some possibility that the ex- 
pedition which sailed four years ago from England, for the discovery of the north 
west passage, uuder the command of her husband, Sir John Franklin, and of 
which no intelligence has been received, had been thrown on the coast of Siberia 
or Nova Zembla, his iuperial Majesty instantly resolved to fit out an expedition to 
make a strict search on these distant shores, and for this purpose the Imperial 
Academy of Science at St. Petersburgh has been consulted as to the best course 
it would be expedien to adopt.” 





Army.—The Gazettes of Tuesday the 14th and Friday the 17th ult., contain 
no military promotions; nor do we observe any special news of interest under 
this head. 





Navy. 


Apmiratty, Ava. 10.—Coips of Royal Marines—First Lieut. E. P. H. 
Ussher to be Capt, v. Lee, placed on half-pay. Ava. 1].—Sec Lieut. O. 
F. C. Fraser to be First Lieut., v. Ussher, prom. Ava. 14.—J. Conway 
Travers, and F. Lewis David, Gentiemen, to be Sec. Lieuts. 


Aprointments.—Commr. G. E. Patey and Lieut. E. F. Holme to the 
Flying Fish, 12, at Portsmouth. 

Tue Coast or Arriva Station.—The Contest, 12,Comm. M‘Murdo, 
arrived at Spithead this afternoon from the above station. She sailed 
from Ascens‘on on the Ist of July, and Sierra Leone on the llth The 
squadron generally was healthy ; the Commodore, who was very much 
liked, was on the south coast. The Contest has taken 16 prizes, being a 
very fast sailer. Her crew, we are informed, will receive, over and above 
their pay, about 70/. per man prize money. We regret to state that Com- 
mander W C. Wood, of the Philomel, isdead. He died in June last, but 
of what malady we are not informed. The Centaur steam frigate, bear- 
ing the Commodore, had taken a fine Felucca, believed to the pi- 
ratical slaver which beat off the boats of the Alert, and killed the mate 
and many of the crew lately. Twoswift steam slavers have been lately 
seen on the coast, one of which ran into the Gallinas and embarked her 
cargo, with which she had made a clear “run” in the teeth of our heavy- 
heeled cruisers. The Spy, 3, was the only vessel at anchor off the Galli- 
nas, where she was to remain five months bicckading that station. The 
Alert, with the acting Governor of Sierra Leone, had been up the Sherbro 
to make treaties between the black Kings and the English for the snp- 
pression of the slave trade, a farce of such frequent and uubinding repe- 
tition as to become almost a jest, even with their suble Majesties, particu- 
larly when the “ presents” are expended. The Spy took a prize off Point 
Salinasin April. The Teaser screw steamer has lately taken three, one 
tull of slaves. Great complaints about the inefficiency of the squadron 
accompany our details. The officers are getting tired of being laughed 
at by the slavers, whom they cannot catch. Fast steamers are loadly call- 
ed for ou the coast, without which it is waste of toil to attempt to chase 
a slaver with the hope ot catching her. 

Portsmoutu, Auc. 10.—THe Dxserters From THE ‘ CHILDERS.” — 
Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Elliott, the Lieutenant and Master of the 
Childers, who deserted trom that vessel whilst at the Cape on her way 
home, gave themselves up to the Admiral on the departure of the Childers. 
We understand that Lieutenant Graham wrote a letter to Admiral Rey- 
nolds, stating that his reason for quitting the ship was on acconnt of Com- 
mander Pitman’s conduct towards him, and both himself and tha Master 
had determined not to go home with him. The Admiral, however, sent 
them Aome inthe Nimrod, arrived ai Devonport, and they now await tri- 
al by court-martial at that place. Thus all the reports which have been 





circulated as to Commander Pitman'’s mode of commanding his ship will 
be cleared ap. It is said thatnot one-third of the ship’s company who left 
England in the Childers came home in her. At all events, Lieutenant Gra- 
ham and Mr. Elliott have placed themselves in a very serious position by 
their act of desertion.—U. S. Gazette. 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. CRoMWELL RwusseLt, or CHesHunt Park, HERTs.—We have this 
week to record the demise of Elizabeth Oliveria, only daughter and heiress of 
the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq , of Theobalds, who was great-grandson of Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Lreland, third son of the Lord Protector, OLiveR 
CROMWELL. Henry Cromwell, the Lord Deputy, had, besides his son Henry, 
from whom Mrs. Cromwell Russell descended, a daughter Elizabeth, who be- 
came the wife of William Russell, Esq., of Fordham Abbey, and is now repre- 
sented by William Andrew Dyer, Esq., of Gloucester-place. After the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, Richard, his eldest son, succeeded to the sovereign 
power, but his rule lasted only seven months and twenty-eight days. He prefer- 
red the tranquillity of private life, and survived, in retirement, to the advanced 
age of eighty-seven. Pennant, the quaint historian, mentions that his father had 
told him that he used often to see, at the Don Saltero Coffee-house at Chelsea, 
poor Richard Cromwell, ‘‘a little and very neat old man, with a most placid 
countenance, the effect of his innocent and unambitiou# course.’’ Richard lett 
no male issue; consequently, the representation of the Lord Protector's family was 
carried on by thedescendants #f his (Richard s) next brother, Henry, of whom, 
as we have already stated, Mrs. Cromwell Russell was the heir ind representa- 
tive. Her father, Oliver Cromwell, a solicitor of eminence, and clerk to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, succeeded under the will of his cousins, the Miss Cromwells, to 
an estate at Theobalds, Herts, which had been granted by Charles II. to General 
Monk for his services in restoring the Monarchy! He published some very inter- 
esting memoirs of his ancestors, and feltso honourable a pride in his descent, that, 
wishing to perpetuate the name of his great ancestor, he applied for permission 
that his son-in-law (the husband of his only daughter) should assume the surname 
of Cromwell,a permission the illiberatity of the Government of the day refused. 
The lady whose death has originated these few remarks on the family of the fa- 
mous Chief of the Commofiwealth, was born 8th June, 1777, and married, 18th 
¢ une, 1801, Thomas Artemidorus Russell, Esq., by whom she had several chil} 

ren, 


Sir Tuomas Reape, Knr.—lIntelligence has arrived of the death of this re 
spected gentleman, her Majesty's Consul at Tunis. Sir Thomas, who attained the 
rank of Colonel in the army in 1837, was formerly Deputy Adjutant-General at 
St. Helena. He received in 1813, the third Class of the Order of St. Ferdinand 
and Merit for his services near Messina, in I810, being then Assistant-Qu arter- 
Master General to the forces in Sicily; and was knighted by his own Sovereign in 
1815. A letter from Tunis of the 4th, in the Semaphore of Marseilles, says :— 
“ Sir Thomas Reade, Consul-General of England at Tunis for twenty-eight years, 
has just died, after a long and painful malady, in his country house atthe Maya. 
His funeral has been celebrated with a solemnity and pomp unexampied at Tunis, 
the Bey having determined that the greatest honors should be paid to the deceas- 
ed as representative of Great Britain, The body was removed into the town in 
a carriage of the Bey, which was covered with mourning, drawn by six mules with 
funeral ornaments, and escorted by a detachment of 300 cavalry. The next d 
the funeral took place: two regiments with arms reversed walked on each side of 
the procession, and the coffin was surroun Jed by the clergy of the Greek Church, 
who officiated in the absence of a Protestant minister. The two Christian minis- 
ters of the Bey, MM. Raffo and Boga, all the generals and principal officers of the 
Regency, all the consularcorps anda crowd of Europeans, attended the ceremo- 
ny. It was an unusual thing to see the great dignitaries of the country, who so 
seldom go out on foot, walking slowly under a burning sun, especially in the fast 
of the Kamadan ; but the Bey never ceases to give such proofs of his tolerant 
principles and of his progress in international relations.’’ 


On the 10th ult., at Paris, James Thomas Caldwell, Esq., Commander R. N., 
grandson of the late Admiral Sir Benjamiu Caldwell, G.C.B.—On the 9th ult., at 
Geneva, Adolphus Turner, Esq., late her Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires to the Re- 

ublic of Uruguay.—On the 13th ult., at West-hill House, Wandswort1, Colonel 
{¥ollaston, in the 88th year of his age.—On the 10th ult, at his residences, Streat- 
ham-hill, John Wilson, Esq, secretary to the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, aged 59.—Suddenly, from cholera, on the 14th ult, Commr. RK. Smith, 
(1814) R.N.—On the 4th of June, at Ballikara, in the Madras P residency, aged 
12 after an illness of a few hours, Shipley Ashton Warner, doing duty with the 
2d Native Infantry, eldestson ofthe Hon. Charles W. Warner, her Majesty's At- 
torney-General for Trinidad. On the 3d alt, at Cambridge-terrace, Hyde park, 
after a short but severe il'ness, Philip Winsor, Esq., R. N.—Lately, in Dublin, 
Lt-Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B., Colonel of the 64th Regt.—On the Lith ult., 
at Brighton, Lt-Gen. A. Watson, of the Royal Ariillery.—Cn the 13th ult., the 
Countess of Dartmouth. 








the year 1849 are now exhibited at the Suffulk-street Gallery. They 
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GOVERNESS. 

Ww native German), bi accom im modern langua, 
T “nc aod he nual branches of an red desire situtiousin - very eat 
Wes have combycsa thom Aidrese ®. Py Albion Office. Cre eeeit 
that her School, No. 


HA NES tfully informs her ‘ons and the pub 
M one ‘ark, (East-Twentieth-et, cohen door from Fou venue) will com- 
on Monday, September 10. She defers the time of opering one week in compliance 
the urgent wish of many of ber patrons. 

B® Circulars, with terms and references, can be obtained at 10 Gramercy Park, or at the bvok- 
store of Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. 252 Broadway, or at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner 
Liberty and Nassau streets. 

Written applications addressed to care of Doremus & Nixon, will receive preeent —_ 
tion. sept l— 











BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


CORNER OF UNION PLACE AND 15TH STREET. 
M@=. CHEGARAY Sespectiay informs her friends and the public that the above Insti- 
tution will be re-opened on Monday, the 10th of Sepiember. sept 1—Im 
HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1799, $3. 





ver. elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 

FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. hision experience in the first establishments in Hesope, he is abie to vronase instruments 

THE SPIRIT OF 76. $2. of the alities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
them 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &e. ments as fit ly for extremes of climate, in this country. A list of prices and 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine etvest, eo ha 
: sept 1—1m 


. GIBSON, 21 Bond Street, New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day 
Minas dior YougLedieson Friday, 71h September. sept I—Lin 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


o AL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “British 
Temsgive Emigrant Society,” ‘17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 

. Price one shilling. 
# Booksellersand the trade supplied on liberal terms. Aug 26 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


4 of Membership $25, with an annual payment of§6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 

Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 

The Lab is open from 8 o’clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 











aug 18 


TEXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


HE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS to the fullowing books is Lpreeeoy ternee. Co- 
pies will be supplied for examination to all teachers who will favour the publishers with 
their address. 
THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST.—For Colleges, Acadeiies, and High Schools. 
By John a.” 8. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. Large 12mo volume, 
f-boun 





This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the teaching public and intelli- 
gent students for its thorough practical character. 

“tis compiled by a gentleman of great experience in teaching the art which it professes 
to illustrate, and bears evident signs of taste, research and practical adaptation in the selec- 
tions that mainly fill its pages. * * * It is the freshness of this book that constitutes its 
chief attraction. * * * th conclusion, the book is a good book, well planned, well exe- 
cuted, and well got up; we trust it will speedily work its way into the academical and col- 
legiate institutions of the United States. There is no country in the world in which it is 
more important that youth should acquire fluency of language, a vigorous style and an easy 
delivery, for there is none in which public s aking is so frequent. We ought notto omit 
to mention that the introductory notices and rules for students are symplified and abbrevi- 
ated—the author’s object appearing to be the substitution of natural impulses kept under 
god command for the mechanical aids to speaking heretofore so commonly adopted.” —New- 

‘ork Albion. 


THE CRAYON READING BOOK,—Comprising selections from the various Writings 
of Washington Irving. Prepared for the use of schools) 12mo. In August. 

This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sketches of character and historical 

tures from the Life of Columbus, Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge 
all,Sketch Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable reading-book for the higher 
classes in schools and academies. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL TEXT BOOK,—With Original Illustrations. Adapted to the use 
of Universities and High Schools, and for Popular Reading. By M. A. Dwight. With an 
introduction by Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek in the University of New York. 12mo. 
half-bound. $1,50. 

“ As a book of reference for the general reader, we know not its equal. The information 
itcontains is almostas necessary to the general reader of modern literature, as for the pro- 
fessed scholar.”—Home Journal, 

“A valuable addition to our elementary School Books, being written with good taste, and 
with ability, and well adapted to popular instruction. | Prof. Webster, Principal of the 

Academy, N. Y.] 

A New Edition, Abridged, will be ready in a few days. 

COE’S DRAWING CARDS —Studies in drawing, in a Progressive series of Lessons on 
Cards, beginning wi'h the most Elementary Studies, and adapted for use at Home and in 
Schools. By Benjamin H. Coe, Teacher in Drawing . Inten Series—marked one to 10—each 
containing about i8cards. 25 cents each series, 

Aug. 18 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 165 Broadway. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. | 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 16 o'clock, A. M. until 10 o'clock Pp. mM. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 


WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, Importers and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
ae Lithographs, Views. &e., &c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smytu. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopa.t, and finely engraved by E. Goopatt; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “So-pier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original picture by C. F. Kiorsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inebes by 51 inches. ‘ 4 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofber kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a moving expression of fear; another is m+king an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream, The greatest alarin and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar off 
is seen an inundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 

. By ANSDELL. 
is Sa OH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by Herxrine, and companion 
te “THe Socie7y oF FRIENDs.” J 

MORNING AND EVENING; Cotourep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 

‘'arm-Y ard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Alsoby Herrine. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHonse Francots, from the 

icture by ARY EFFER. tes 
OMTAGARA FaLLs—A new and spirited view, fromthe American side; after the original 
e Trobriand. 
<rorews AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kallner, and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 
b proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine aud earl ceuats of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
ap ance inEurope. Also an assor.ment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 

W,& S. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, City Hatt and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 

Frames of every description manutactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble tas June 23 














E GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broad 
YW bp wy 5 9A.M.tlll0P.M This large and splendid collection, consisting of u 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, d in the 
costume approp' to the situation and employment in which they are re nted, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar 80 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, lacksmiths, Sh kers, D , Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro 
‘An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c, Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” ofa gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
i Junks and B specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
ver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner eying, and his assist 
ent, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, and Linchong, and the t ship 
Comprador, Boston deck. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, end of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery Ssenctost the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers, fish, shells, &c. 
From theupper the hall is d oars ber of Lanterns of 
on. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half- 
For sale at the Office is agus or deacriptive catalogue of the Museum, with 
upon theCustoms, History, Trade \v.otChina j 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


S BFPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI aay Hol 
S$ obtained am Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and ve ; 
Finished eeuker an the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial ofits 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimontaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &e 
“T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
me, and am y to bear = testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a dosiderataum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient.’ 
“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxtous to 
disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperigst to children, they have readily taken it. and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mucb 
value. ‘Phe facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the lic, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 














Houses, Theatres, B 
Porcelain, Marble, me 











New York, March Ist, 1948. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aiso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way 0 William st. Reece & Brother, No.3i East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickirs 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the Unite 
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J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


my lz—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





descriptions can 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. J 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
3 aed Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 


HARPS. 
WNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 


une 16—6m 





HIS COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
T J PPRLFRED PELL, 


The es and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 


is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :+ 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 


, LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 

Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 





NO. 
BSTAB 


John 
Vv. 


Geor 


Noextra 


Sa 
He 


MIUM. 


Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firet 

seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of po 
as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


9" CaLiroRNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
m 10 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
85 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
LISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMERT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Derzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weather ead, M.D 


~ 


sritet, Boe 

Ww. lofield, M. A. 

ge Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, 5 
Physician Septimus ww, M. vb. an 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


y. then te be paid, or 


charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 

Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
James Gallatin, Esq., 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Eeq., 
John Cryder, Esq., 

John H. Hicks, Esq. 

New York Medical Examiners; 

JCHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Baq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
seveeeeeeceees eovecceessHon. Willis Hall. 


x 


mul Wetmore, Esq., 
ary Grinnell, Esq., 





16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


New York. 





(should an 


of policy. 


ing thereb: 
Medical 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


John 8. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, | Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 


Samuei M.Fox, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 


Donald Mclivain Or. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 


Pampnets containing the rates of premium, rennet, examples, pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report cf 1849, 

at 71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


Thirty days are aliowed, aftereach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
an 


to travel, loane settlement, &c. 


of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI®TY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 


| William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 





J. LEANDER STARR. General Agent, 


c,can be had free of charge on application 


y such aris) or otherwise. 


y every possible advantage of promp 





to parties in cases of leave 


Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept lL 





Physician 


or 
In 


Company 


local 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 


Ne COMPANY is pre 
barney = the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase 
o ta. 


addition to the various advantages offered b 
— interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a 


of 
resent payment, or yearly prem and gran increased 
State or deferred, for any sum of mot sith 


euch rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHeuT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CRED:T sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one haif of the first sgven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit- 
Profits Profits. | ..sece.-seee Profits. Profits. eoerevccccee 
ft) 1131 1G B | coccee coccs 40 8 62 214 & 

2 1174 1912 | veccccrcce 45 8171 $340 374 

25 229 147 1176 50 4131 817 ll 414 

30 2938 2 02 226 55 5178 419 li 5 34 

35 1167 264 292 60 710 10 6 911 6132 


ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


8, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
to effect AssURANCE UPoN Lives, and transact any business 
seeeusnlts 


kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowmen 
other Com 


‘ies, the Directors of this 
remiums in 


Province at a rate of com- 
most mate- 
rances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to perenne Lesaeese, as it enables 


are enabled, from theinvestment of the 
cost ; guaranteein; 








Tables 


Cobourg 
Dundas. 
London. 
Port 
Queb 
St.Cathe’ 


The above rates, For Life Without Parti 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured icipati 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 


obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the loca’ 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford..........06 
Colborne...... 
Montreal.....0-sseeseeee ° 
PATS... 2 cccccercecerseecceseeces DAVid BUCHAN... .00...c00 cevcecsccscercseece 
OC. a sessesccereeencccesccees Welchand Davies......sssesess 

F< sie oe RRRMRARDRARD RRO DARO Bt Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick....... 


articipation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 


participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 


of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Apsiication, and any further information, can be 
agenis. 


«» William Muirhead. 
James Cameron.... 















eoewers Dr. 
eh 0de-cnv00 Dr. Ai 


exander Anderson, 
Dr. 8. C. Sewell..... 











alcolm Cameron....sessesseee 


PERCH ORE e eee eeeeeeee 


TIN OG... esceeseceee.sooee LaCHIan Bell......se-eeeeeee 





dec 16 








see seoeee « William Leapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......., 
By order of the Board e 

THOMAS M |SIMONS, Secretary, 

Hamilton. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBANY, JULY 14, 1349, 


T2 THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir— otice 
that at the General Election to be held in this State on the Teselay succscoine sen 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit; 
AJudge ofthe Court of “ppeele,ta the place of Freeborn G."Jewett; 
A Secretary of State, in of C Morgan; ~ 
A Com relies, in the plane of W ashingtan unt; 
A State Treesurer, in lace of Alvah Hunt; 
An Attorney-General, in place of Ambrose L. Jordan; 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Charies B. Stuart; 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 
An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District, in the place 
Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next; 
Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: ’ 

Also, « Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of Joho L. Lawrence: 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and ’ 
Also, aSenator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 
All whose terms of service willexpireon the last day of December next. r 
The foliowing officers are also to be elected for said City and County; 

A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulehoetter ; » 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 

A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

i electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en- 
tiled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849, ! 


Yours, res 4 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re quire 
ments ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 

Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 

ut ine election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they og 0 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See 
Chap. 6, ‘Title 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140, 


LAND OFFICE. 


at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large num of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with g improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the coun Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


2 WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 31st March. ap 14—6m 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


of Samuel 


Revised Statute, Vol. I, 
july 28 





HE SUBSCRIBER offers 





[HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 


1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNIA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 






measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan...... 
do, do do San Drego,.escceeseseeee 
do, do do San Francwco.....+.+ 


Passengers in the Geeregs are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


TH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and reteive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains: 

ASIA. oc ccccrecccessoccccccceesseC. H. EB. Judkins | Hibernia ........0000eW J.C. Lang 

AfFicO....0c.ccccerecccrscccsccccecccccsceA, RYF@ | Ningara.....ccocccsccccsccess Je BtON® 

AMECTICR,....00+s+eeeereeseeeee eeeeeesN- Shannon | Canada.........0.+... Wm. Harrison 

RULOPR.cocccscovce coccedsscosocvcce +» E G. Lott! Cambria. .........ee0:sseee00ed. Lolth 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 














port side. 

Captains. From 
AMETICR........440eeeeeeee+Harrison......-.005. “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Hibernia.......+..++ secoeeesStone,, % Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 
Canada............ eeeeeees JUdKing “ New York, Wednesday, Sept. 5th: 
Caledonia..... cevccccccceccdstCRccee « Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
Niagara..... eee cccccccscoseRYTIO.cccccese ~ New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19th. 
BUTOPA.. rv cccscsccccocceccccelsOthoccosscccccoccccce ** Boston, Wednesday. Se pt. 26th. 
CAMbrid...ssecsseeereeeeee+ SHANNON seeeseceseeee “ New York. Wednesday, Oct 3d. 
AMECTICB....ceseeeeeseveeees Harrison ......+..+++. “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 10th. 
Hibernia....ecsecccecescecesStONG...cee covcccccce New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 
CADAGR. ccccecccdcccccecess cd MARIS. ciscccccs ese, * Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th. 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpoc! oeeeee 8120, 
o in second do ° ° Oresee +++70, 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

ul 3 Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 
4 be Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 

arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

ps. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ) Aug 21....Dec 21.... Apr 21 
West Point..........Mulliner.......se0.+ 5 5 
Pidelia. «.0.ccccccces ROMOB. cccccccccse MGsccccceelG 
Roscius..........--. Eldridge.... - 26. 
Isaae Wright. oe 
Ashburton. 
Constellatio 





cocccccedccoccccels | cccceBoccccccectbecccsocete 
16 |Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 


coccelliccececvellscccccccll 
li 










soon lB... 








100028, 
Oct 1. 
26 |..0. 11 


eee Greccceee Grsce-oee 






Henry Clay ° 
John 2. Skiddy. --Shipley..... 
Oxford... .-.++++++++sGoodmanson.. 1.... Api Aug 1 
Garrick.....0000c00+ Bldridg@,..cescssee WeseesseeGisvccsees cece LL. ccccccccllecccccced! 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 |... W6...0eeeeeMGseeeeeeelG 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of poamnas to Liverpool.....+.eeeeessee+-B]00 
- - to New York.....+.-eeeseneeedg2d 
Agente for the ships Oxtord, Moutenumn, loans Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire Pia, Cop 
ridge and New York ODHUE & CO, or 0. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 

T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, peers Omar and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
ais line of packets will h fler be posed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing age from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


hts case dhe Main 














Ships. Mosters. Days of avieg from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. < 


8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ae a4. .*. Be 
June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 
° = pz} 
8 


July 13, Nov, 13, Mar. 18 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan ” 


“« “ 3 


Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. ™ » ‘en Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,|. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. nm .* 2. * & 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker o.-. . = oS me Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 1s 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, aga - * = 238 


Ame. Eagle, ‘J. M. Chadwick,| “ 2, 24, Oct. 13; Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigae 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best deserls 


ion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. gree 9 the captains nor ete of oo packets Be | be Lig omen holt 
ters, parc or sent by th unless ar 80 ing @ 

Apply to ee Pee JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South a. Y. 
maré and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
Ss the Ist of each month, as follows:— - : 
New York. avre! 
( let January..+.seereree 16th February, 





P DEMS, ist May eoeeseee § 16th June 
jaitial sre tere ist Septemoer.......... (16th Octobert 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist ~ TUBLY ss eescecees fein _— 
8 JUDOs ociccccaccecece I 
Bvesinighy Satine. ; ist October.....e+++e0..¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Int Sgenccccesecs§ Leth Angus 
Let JULY. coccccccvcccce ugue' 
Fee ae. jist Hovembet,....52.. 16th Desonber, 
Ist April...s..eeesseeee. ( 16th May, 
; Ist August......ssceeee fan September, 
lst December.......... ¢ 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first + nr ve by men of experience in the trade. The 
re of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Pood de sent ee ceken will beforwarded free from any ex 
incurred BOYD & 
mar 13 


ONEIDA, 
Fuock, master. 


nses pul Chose actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 
88 Wall Street. 
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